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r NAHE situation which is now developing be- 
tween France and Germany is mcre 
critical and dangerous than any situa- 

tion that has arisen since the armistice. In France 

M. Poincaré has recently gained a new lease of life 

which seems likely to be confirmed by the French people 

at the elections next month. He has at the same time 
succeeded in re-creating German nationalism to a degree 
which a year ago would have seemed impossible. How 
far the nationalist movement has gone in Germany was 
sensationally revealed by the extraordinary speech 
delivered by Dr. Stresemann at Hanover last Sunday. 
He has since stated that the speech was inaccurately 
reported, but there seems no reason to accept the 
démenti as anything more than a symptom of his fear 
that in seeking to rally the nationalistic elements in 
his party he may have said more than he ought to have 
said. His declarations against the Weimar Constitution 
and against the Republic itself seem to have been defin- 
ite enough. In effect he declared himself—as the leader 
of the People’s Party—a monarchist, and went on to 
hint pretty broadly that Germany would probably not 
accept the forthcoming reports of the Expert Com- 
mittees. This speech, taken in conjunction with the 
acquittal of Ludendorff in Munich and the stiff reply 
which the German Government has this week addressed 
to the Allies on the subject of disarmament and military 
control, affords a very significant indication of the new 
spirit which has arisen in Germany. M. Poincaré will 
no doubt be prepared to meet defiance with force ; 
but what sort of force? And will Mr. MacDonald also 
be ready to employ force? The game which the 
Germans seem ready to play is a gamble with very high 
Stakes. They know presumably that no fresh British 








armies will be sent to Germany, but whether that 
assurance justifies them in proceeding to extreme 
lengths of resistance is another question. 

* * * 


The Government sustained a severe moral reverse 
in the House of Commons on Wednesday on the 
second reading of Mr. Wheatley’s Evictions Bill. We 
confess ourselves totally unable to understand why 
the Cabinet ever consented to the inclusion in the Bill 
of so obviously and egregiously unjust a provision as 
that contained in Clause I. The Liberals, as well as 
the Conservatives, were bound to demand its with- 
drawal, and we do not think that, if the issue had 
been forced to a division, any Member need have 
hesitated to record an adverse vote for fear of the 
consequences in his constituency. The British elec- 
torate is not so devoid of intelligence that it would 
fai] to understand the injustice of throwing the burden 
of unemployment upon a particular class, irrespective 
of its means. On top of the original blunder of intro- 
ducing a Bill containing such a clause, Mr. Clynes 
mismanaged the debate about as badly as it could 
be mismanaged. His repeated suggestion that the 
point at issue was whether the House did or did not 
desire that unemployed workmen should be evicted 
from their homes was—in view of Mr. Asquith’s sug- 
gestion that the burden should be thrown upon public 
funds—so obviously inaccurate and unfair that it 
can only be excused on the assumption that Mr. 
Clynes was badly ‘“‘rattled’’"—an accident which may 
happen to most of us common mortals at times, but 
which ought not to happen to the Leader of the House 
of Commons. It was certainly unfortunate that the 
Prime Minister was not present to withdraw the 
indefensible clause sans phrase; but even he, since 
it must be presumed that he had read the Bill, must 
bear some responsibility for the fiasco. There was 
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another fiasco on the same day over the Rents Bill, 
the standing Committee having to adjourn for lack 
of a quorum. It is certainly time the Government 
declared its official poiicy on the whole question of 
Rents and introduced a comprehensive and properly 
drafted measure by which it is prepared to stand or 
fall. At present it is drifting into a very false position. 
* * * 

The debate on the Treaty of Lausanne in the House 
last Tuesday turned in effect on the advantages of a 
living dog over a dead lion. Nobody pretends that the 
Treaty is perfect. But it is the best Lord Curzon could 
get, and common sense and political exigencies alike 
demand its ratification. As the Prime Minister pointed 
out with unanswerable force, to reject it now would 
mean the renewal of the whole bitter struggle with 
Turkey, and without the slightest prospect of obtaining 
any better terms. The critics on the Liberal benches 
tried more or less successfully to hide their traditional 
prejudice against the Turks ; but their speeches for the 
most part were futile. Sir Edward Grigg and Mr. 
Ramsay Muir made a to-do about consulting the 
Dominions and India. But Mr. MacDonald showed 
that their anxiety was baseless; the Dominions and 
India had been consulted, and they wanted the Treaty 
ratified. Mr. Fisher nagged and moaned over the 
abolition of the Capitulations and the inadequate 
oe of the Christian minorities. But presumably 

e is not prepared to go to the length of making the 
doubtful quality of Turkish justice and hypothetical 
massacres of Armenians into grounds of war, and he 
does not suggest any practical method of securing 
“the amendments which British interests and British 
honour demand.” We have got certain guarantees on 
both heads, and for the rest we must trust to the 
Turks carrying out their obligations with intelligence 
and, as Mr. MacDonald put it, “like gentlemen.” 
Nor is that hope entirely vain; it is both foolish and 
unjust to assume that nothing is changed in the new 
Turkey. As for the Straits Convention—the one point 
of substance touched on by the critics—what alternative 
is there now? We shall have willy-nilly to be content 
with the arrangements made for the freedom of passage 
and the security of the demilitarised zones, under the 
= of the Council of the League of Nations. 

e have got, in fine, to accept the Peace as a whole, 
and to make the best of the living dog of the Treaty, 
instead of crying for the dead lion of Mr. Lloyd George's 
policy. Tears will not revive that stinking corpse, 
and besides, we do not want it revived—it was too 
dangerous. 

* * * 

The really interesting point in this debate, however, 
was not the Turkish peace terms, the ratification of 
which is a foregone conclusion. It was the irrelevant 
announcement by Mr. Ponsonby of the Government’s 
policy in regard to treaties in general. At present, of 
course, the treaty-making power is vested in the 
Crown in Council—or, in plain words, in the Govern- 
ment of the day. It is only where, as in the case of 
the Lausanne Treaty, legislation or the granting of 
money is involved, that the House of Commons must 
be consulted. But in future this Government intends 
to lay every sort of treaty on the table of both Houses 
of Parliament for twenty-one days. This innovation 
was absurdly denounced by one or two speakers on 
Tuesday as “an Americanisation of the constitution.” 
The fact that in the United States the Senate must 
approve all treaties is surely not a cogent argument 
against the House of Commons having the same 
right here. The proposal is perfectly sound in prin- 
ciple. It may have certain inconveniences in practice ; 
it will preclude, for example, the exercise of pleni- 
epee powers by any British representative. 

ut that need not be so awkward for us as it is for the 
Americans, with their sharp division between executive 


and legislative organs. In the abnormal conditions 
of war, it would preclude secrecy as to any formal 
engagement where secrecy was regarded as essential, 
That, however, is an argument that will wring few 
withers; most of the secret treaties of the last war 
have proved curses to those who made them and to 
the world at large. But in normal circumstances it 
does not seem likely to be a particularly staggering 
blow to secret diplomacy. There are few treaties of 
any general interest that do not nowadays come 
before Parliament. What do not, and cannot, come 
before Parliament are the unwritten agreements, 
“‘ conversations,’ understandings, pledges, of statesmen 
and ambassadors. There is the real danger, and for 
it there is no mechanical remedy ; States cannot have 
all their international business shouted from the 


housetops. 
* * * 


The present state of affairs in Bengal reveals some 
of the inconveniences that the wrecking policy of the 
Swarajists may bring on themselves, or at least on 
the people they are supposed to represent. In refusing 
supplies in the Provincial Council, they knew, of 
course, that they were not producing anarchy; votes 
for essential services could be put on the “ reserved” 
instead of the “transferred”’ side. This, in fact, 
has been done in the case of land and stamp revenue, 
forests, irrigation and navigation, the administration 
of justice and certain other matters. But did Mr. 
Das and his friends reckon on the effect of their tactics on 
the health and education services? Here they have 
unwittingly wielded a sort of Geddes axe ; the Govern- 
ment is giving a quarter’s notice of dismissal to some 
1,200 officials in these two departments. This kind 
of “reform” is not exactly what the constituencies 
want, and we are not surprised to hear that the 
Swarajists are discussing a revision of their policy. 
There is already a disposition among the less intran- 
sigent members to abandon obstruction for co-operation, 
and if the votes are resubmitted to the Council before 
the fateful three months have expired, it seems likely 
that there will be a sufficient number of converts to 
common sense to carry them. If there is not, Mr. 
Das will find himself losing sympathy in India as rapidly 
as he has lost it in England. 

* * * 


The joint report prepared by the master builders 
and the operatives at the request of the Minister of 
Health is at length in the Government’s hands, and Mr. 
Wheatley proposes to make a full statement on_ his 
housing policy before the House rises for the Easter 
recess. The details of the scheme are not yet known, 
but it is believed to be based on a programme of housing 
development which is to last at least fifteen years, 
during which the industry will be asked to erect all 
the houses it is able to supply. There will be pro- 
vision for the necessary augmentation of building 
labour, and for some sort of guarantee to the operatives 
against unemployment over a period of years. The 
State’s part in the scheme will apparently be mainly 
Rennsiel, and the actual building oF the houses will be 
left to the industry itself. How this will be done, 
what will be the financial terms between the State 
and the builders, and what will be the place of local 
authorities in the scheme, cannot be stated until Mr. 
Wheatley makes his general exposition of Government 
policy. It is certainly necessary that he should do 
this soon; for at present uncertainty as to the future 
is holding up building work, and causing less houses 
to be built than if the Government were doing nothing 
at all—or than if Mr. Baldwin had remained in power! 

* * * 


Contrary to the common expectation, the Miners, 


Conference at its meeting last week-end did not decide 
to take a strike ballot. It had before it an amended 
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offer from the coalowners, raising the minimum wage 

above the present level, but leaving it still seriously 

below the 1914 wages in purchasing power. The 

Conference referred this offer to a ballot vote of the 

men, with a recommendation that it should be rejected. 

But, instead of asking the men to vote for or against 

a strike, the Conference put forward as an alternative 
to acceptance of the offer a Government inquiry into 
the position of wages in the industry. It is expected 
that the voting will result in the rejection of the owners’ 
offer and the endorsement of the demand for an enquiry. 
What is far from clear is how this affects the proposed 
Minimum Wage Bill. The Government is evidently 
anxious to avoid legislation if it can, and to get the 
question settled directly between the miners and the 
owners. But the Parliamentary Labour Party has 
apparently passed a resolution urging the Government 
to introduce a Minimum Wage Bill at once. It seems 
most likely that the Government will hold its hand, 
and use the threat of legislation as a means of stimu- 
lating the owners into the offer of a direct settlement 
which the miners will accept. On the men’s side, there 
is evidently a very keen anxiety to avoid a strike and 
to find a possible basis of compromise. 

* * * 

The national shipyard lock-out, again and again 
threatened by the shipyard employers, is apparently 
to take effect during the coming week, unless the 
situation changes radically in the meantime. The 
Southampton strike continues, and the local strikers 
absolutely refuse to return to work on a promise that 
their grievances will be subsequently considered. One 
cannot blame them. The shipyard employers have 
been using the strike at Southampton as an excuse for 
evading consideration of the demands put forward 
nationally by the Trade Unions. They have refused 
to discuss the national application till the local strike 
ends, or the local application until a return to work 
has taken place. We do not pretend to understand 
the niceties of the position. The employers maintain 
that the strike is in violation of agreements; but, so 
far as we can discover, the agreements and organisation 
in the shipbuilding industry are in such a tangle that 
no one can really make sense of them. What appeals 
to us is the fact that shipyard wages are the lowest 
paid in any large organised industry, and that in many 
cases it is evidently impossible for the men to live 
decently upon them. The shipyards, of course, have 
been doing badly; but they are, we believe, doing 
better now, and the existing wages seem quite inde- 
fensible. Wages of 47s. a week for skilled mechanics 
and 87s. for less skilled men—which are, we under- 
stand, typical rates at Southampton—cannot be 
justified. 

* * * 

The strike of builders at Wembley has afforded 
opportunity to a section of the Press for what can only 
be described as a “stunt.” The much advertised 
scenes of violence and disorder turned out, on investiga- 
tion, to amount to just nothing at all, and the reputed 
outside Communist agitator, Mr. Lovell, to be an 
ordinary building worker employed on Exhibition 
work. The strike is, of course, unofficial, and open 
to the objection which applies to all strikes called 
without Trade Union sanction. But it is not difficult 
to understand the men’s point of view. National 
negotiations are in progress in the building industry 
for an advance in wages. These are proceeding slowly, 
and the men at Wembley realise that, by the time the 
advance comes into force, their jobs will be over, 
and they themselves perhaps unemployed. They want 
to get some of the benefit of the higher wages which 
are certainly in prospect, and they realise that they 
are in a strong ition now, whereas in a few weeks 
they will very likely have no position at all. It is 


easy to say that they ought to wait, and consider the 


interests of the whole community; that is true, but 
it does not excuse the Press for manufacturing the 
extraordinary stories which it has been printing about 
the strike. As Mr. J. H. Thomas pointed out in the 
House of Commons, the allegations of wilful damage 
and intimidation are unsupported by any real evidence. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: As a result of the 
army crisis a new party has appeared in the Dail led 
by Mr. Joseph McGrath, the former Minister for 
Industry and Commerce, who resigned office as a 
protest against the action of the Executive Council 
in insisting upon the resignation of General Tobin 
and his associates. So far only three or four members 
have followed Mr. McGrath into opposition, and the 
most interesting thing about the group is that its 
adherents describe themselves as Constitutional Repub- 
licans. In itself, it is true, this does not mean much, 
for all Sinn Feiners who accepted the treaty did so 
on the ground that it would serve as a stepping-stone 
to complete independence. It may be that Mr. 
McGrath believes that the time is ripe for a further 
advance, but as yet he has made no formal declaration 
of policy. His quarrel with the Government does not 
arise out of any difference of opinion about the treaty 
provisions, and seems to be limited entirely to questions 
dealing with the internal administration of the army. 
This confirms the general view that in selecting their 
title the Constitutional Republicans were more anxious 
to find a distinguishing label than to develop a new 
political offensive. Naturally, the emergence of the 
party has produced a crop of rumours of negotiations 
with the Die-hard Republicans who have hitherto 
boycotted the Dail. Some of these, it is known, do 
not see much hope in a policy of mere abstention, 
and if Mr. McGrath can induce them to make common 
cause with him he may complicate things for the 
Government, but he will deserve well of the country. 
It seems questionable, however, whether he is in a 
position to make an offer that would tempt any con- 
siderable section to fling over Mr. de Valera. 

* * * 


The Free State estimates for the coming year throw 
some light on the conditions which produced the 
army upheaval. Military expenditure is to be reduced 
from ten and a-half millions to four, a cut which 
even in a normal country could not fail to provoke 
grave discontent. Ireland unfortunately is anything 
but normal, and, in addition. her rulers have done little 
to soften the blow for demobilised officers and men. 
The Cabinet's desire to effect economies at al] hazards 
is eminently praiseworthy, but in the long run it 
would have cost less to have handled the problem of 
demobilisation upon more constructive lines. Apart 
from the fact that a large body of officers had been 
trained in a school which made it an article of faith 
that political virtue was the monopoly of the man 
who shouldered a rifle, the laxity which was for a 
long time the rule in the Free State army was ill- 
calculated to incline men to make sacrifices in the 
interests of national economy. In the — of the 
Auditor-General which has just been published it is 
shown that when the Provisional Government took 
over the old I.R.A. money was scattered recklessly 
and a good deal of it seems to have stuck to unscru- 
pulous fingers. The civil war, in which the whole 
military system had to be evolved while fighting 
was in progress, led naturally to extravagance, waste 
and reckless expense, and though the system has now 
been tightened up the process of tightening it provoked 
not a little resentment. Between the Auditor-General’s 
report and the evidence given at the Broadcasting 
Inquiry we have been entertained to a rich banquet 
of scandal. If these were corrupt practices, a question 
upon which the Dail has yet to pronounce judgment, 
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the taint did not go very deep, and the dragging of 
all the facts into the daylight should act as an effective 
deterrent against similar scandals in the future. 

* * * 


PouiticAL CORRESPONDENT writes:—A London by- 
election in the middle of the "bus-strike might have 
been instructive, and would certainly have been lively. 

With all deference to the Opposition, however, I doubt whether 
even on an extended scale the strike could have filled the bill 
for a General Election. For a day or two certain foreshadowings 
of some such vision were to be discerned among the headlines, 
notably in the danger-signal hoisted by one agitated captionist, 
about the dispute being “a blow at the heart of the Empire.” 
If not quite that, it was certainly an annoying skin-wound—a 
blister in itself, and a cause of manifold blisters in others. Still, 
the Western Isles remained unmoved, Wigan went on with its 
business, and in the darkest hour of the hold-up Parliament turned 
aside to debate the crisis of Europe. On the whole, I suspect the 
political reactions of the strike to have been slightly overworked. 
> * . 

Whether Diechardism would agree with this view may be 
doubted. I believe Mr. Baldwin is again in disgrace in that 
quarter, on account of his supposed neglect to force the pace 
against Ministers and still more because he seems to have let it be 
known that should the worst come to the worst, he would be no 
party to acting on the principle of the Government's need being 
the Opposition’s opportunity. For reasons not easily intelligible, 
the Conservative gingerists are in high feather just now. Per- 
haps after the blind faith with which they accepted Admiral 
Hall’s myopically cheerful guidance a few months ago, this 
should not be surprising, though I cannot imagine that the 
Admiral’s successor is already serving out election forecasts. 
If so, I should expect his essays to be tendenciously rosy rather 
than drably scientific—in other words, to be ordinary exercise 
n a well-worn groove of propaganda. 

* * * 

In this instance, whether the reflection be from a true or a 
false dawn, there seems to be no question of the rosiness. A 
prevailing conviction now exists on the Conservative side that 
the country is again ripe for a change, which this time is to be in 
the right direction, whether you spell the adjective with a large 
orasmall‘r.”” Such delusions are not uncommon among recently 
vanquished parties, usually in alternation with moods of extreme 
dejection. While the hopeful phase lasts, its manifestations are 
those of which both the Opposition leaders and the Government 
are now experiencing the inconveniences, such as an extreme 
impatience of friendly inter-party arrangements, even in matters 
of everyday routine. A fighting spirit is demanded, unreasonable 
vetoes are imposed, and ingenuity is exhausted in what appears 
to be a perverse, though it is probably a calculated, attempt to 
force Ministers into closer dependence on their Liberal neighbours, 
and settled hostilities towards everybody else. 

. * * 

I do not gather that this is the Official Opposition policy. 
On the contrary, Mr. Baldwin constantly takes risks by the 
pertinacity with which, in his own phrase, he continues to play 
the game—now remaining silent and enigmatically aloof when 
they would have him re-echo the lugubrious cadences of Mr. 
Amery’s Athanasian invective, and again intervening at unex- 
pected moments to utter words of balm and healing when they 
would prefer him to sit still, or, at any rate, not strive quite so 
officiously to keep the Labour usurper alive. How long this 
method will be tolerated I do not attempt to say. If construed 
as an attitude of benevolent neutrality, probably not very long ; 
if as a tactical application of the principle of giving rope enough, 
perhaps a little longer. Personally, I have an impression that 
Mr. Baldwin's own ideas will seldom be found running on parallel 
lines with those of his ambitious free-lance colleague—that 
“* fiery particle,” the combative Mr. Amery. It has not escaped 
notice that the latter’s pompous intimation of his fixed resolve 
to reverse the Government’s Singapore policy still remains 
without official Conservative sanction. 

* * * 

By devious yet steadily progressive paths—part of the way 
with Lord Robert Cecil, a few miles more with Viscount Grey, 
and the final stages in yet better company—Mr. Mosley, Labour’s 
latest and not least promising recruit, has reached a goal that 
had long been foreseen. If a guarantee of his future were 
necessary I should point not so much to the verbal form of those 
polished epigrams to which I see so many double-edged allusions, 
as to their courage and lethal effectiveness. So also, I believe, 
would Sir Hamar Greenwood. 


STRIKES AND THE PUBLIC 


HE echoes of last week’s strike are still rever. 
berating in the press. A great many people 
feel, and very naturally feel, that such strikes, 

inflicting immense inconvenience and undeserved suffer- 
ing upon the general public, ought not to be allowed 
to occur; somebody ought somehow to prevent them, 
That is a view with which it is impossible to quarrel; 
certainly such strikes ought to be prevented; it is 
intolerable that the public should have to suffer as 
Londoners suffered last week metely on account of a 
private quarrel between the owners and the employees 
of the traffic system of the Metropolis—a quarrel in 
which John Citizen is no more than a tertius lacrimans, 
having neither an adequate knowledge of the merits 
of the dispute nor power in any case to defend his 
own interests. The various proposals, however, that 
have been put forward, in leading articles and corre- 
spondence columns, for the prevention of these injurious 
conflicts, do not for the most part seem to be very 
helpful. Some people would like to see all strikers 
sent to prison—in batches of ten thousand !—others 
advocate ‘“‘ compassion,” others propose “ compulsory 
arbitration,” and yet others the “nationalisation” of 
these public services. The general trend of opinion, 
however, is clear enough—that in such episodes there 
is something that is both absurd and _ improper, 
unworthy of a civilised community; and with that 
opinion we heartily concur. 

About this strike of tram and omnibus workers 
there was something particularly absurd. It ought 
not to have happened. Means should easily have been 
found of settling the dispute, without resort to measures 
which forced hundreds of thousands of people uncon- 
cerned in the affair to walk miles to their work. The 
employers were chiefly to blame. That is proved by 
the fact that in the end they gave way and granted 
about five-sixths of the men’s demands. If they 
had made such an offer a fortnight earlier there would 
have been no strike. It is not always easy in an 
industrial dispute to say which side is most at fault. 
There is one sense, of course, in which “ the men are 
always right.” That is to say, wages in most occupa- 
tions are lower than we should like them to be, and 
than they ought to be. But sometimes, as in the last 
great coalmines dispute, it is very difficult to say that 
the employers can—in existing conditions — pay the 
wages that the men demand, even though those wages 
may amount to no more than what we call “ bare 
subsistence.” In this latest of strikes, however, it 
is pretty clear both that the increases demanded by 
the tramwaymen were just and reasonable—for no 
one disputed that before the Court of Inquiry—and 
that the employers were able to pay them—for under 
pressure they have agreed to pay. 

On the question of whether in any given dispute 
it is the men or the masters who are chiefly responsible 
for the stoppage, a rough, though not necessarily 
conclusive, test of the merits is provided by the result. 
If the men win it may fairly be assumed that the 
masters ought to have given way earlier; but if the 
men lose the case is not quite so clear, for they may 
be beaten, as the miners were beaten in 1922, by 
economic circumstances in spite of the universally 
admitted justice of their claims. In the case of the 


London tramways, however, there was no such am- 
biguity. The strike was justified both on the merits 
of the claim and by the result. 


Many similar cases 
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are likely to arise during the next few months. In 
several trades there is bound to be a reaction against 
the excessively low wages which the men have been 
forced to accept during the past two years; and in 
most cases it is pretty certain, unless there is a renewed 
slump, that the men will win. In such cases it is the 
masters who will be in the wrong and who will be 
mainly responsible for the stoppages that may occur. 
After 1919-20 there was bound to be a reduction of wages ; 
after 1922-28 there is bound to be an increase. The main 
responsibility for possibly disastrous conflicts will lie at 
the doors of those who resist the inevitable movement. 
What we are more especially concerned with here, 
however, is the problem of strikes in what may be 
called the “‘ public utility’”’ services. It is difficult to 
obtain a calm and judicial consideration of the question, 
because bias is almost universal. One party regards 
striking as a crime, the other regards it as the funda- 
mental right of a free industrial democracy. There 
appears to be no common ground upon which to con- 
struct a modus vivendi by which strikes might be 
avoided. Nor is it likely that any such modus vivendi 
will be discovered until there is a much wider apprecia- 
tion than exists at present of the real causes which 
underlie the use of this admittedly barbarous weapon. 
War between classes, like war between nations, is a 
virtual denial of the principles of civilisation ; yet it 
is inevitable unless other means can be devised of 
settling genuine disputes. British workmen, if they do 
not wish to become slaves, can no more afford at present 
to renounce the weapon of the strike than the British 
nation can afford at present to abolish its Army and 
Navy. Between the problems of international peace 
and of industrial peace there is a close analogy. The 
prospects of both alike depend upon the extension of 
knowledge and the growth not of “ goodwill” in the ab- 
stract, but of a generous and practical understanding of 
the rights and claims of other nations and other classes. 
Mournfully it must be admitted that there is very 
little sign of any such understanding at present, either 
between nations or between classes. In very many 
letters that have been written to the newspapers during 
the past few weeks by members of the middle and upper 
classes, it is possible to recognise a spirit of genuine 
goodwill, but scarcely ever does this seem to be accom- 
panied by any real understanding of the point of view 
of the working trade unionist. There is a general 
admission that the British workman is sound at heart, 
but he is held to be insufficiently or wrongly educated 
in economics, and misled by “ agitators ’"—he does not 
understand how much he is damaging the trade of the 
country, and therefore his own interests, by these 
constant dislocations of industry. All that, of course, 
is sheer nonsense, and in so far as the people who write 
in that fashion know what they are talking about— 
which, as a rule, they do not—it is sheer hypocrisy. 
Workmen strike because they want a higher standard 
of living, and as things stand it is only by striking that 
they can get it. The tram strike was an absurdity and 
an outrage, but as a result of it the tram-driver’s children 
will have better food and clothes next month than 
they had last month. Thus civilisation advances. The 
strike is a weapon of progress! The fault lies with 
those who have allowed so crude a weapon to become 
indispensable to the working class—sanctified by its 
results. For it has been sanctified by its results; and 
that is the first point which its opponents must grasp, 
and admit, before they can hope even to begin to per- 
suade any section of the working-class to abandon it. 





“‘ Compulsory arbitration "’ does not offer a way out ; 
for as might be supposed, and as superfluous experi- 
ments in Australasia have shown, it cannot be enforced. 
What then is to be done? We have no panacea to 
offer, but it seems to us clear enough that progress 
towards industrial peace must be made on lines similar 
to those on which we are seeking to establish inter- 
national peace. The fundamental necessity in both 
cases is that public opinion should be enlisted on the 
side of peace. We cannot stop strikes or wars, but we 
can make them difficult and improbable. We cannot 
enforce compulsory arbitration, but we can so arrange 
matters that war cannot break out, as it were, by 
accident. We can create machinery which will provide 
for public inquiry into every dispute before it comes 
to a head, so that those, whether they be French or 
English, workmen or employers, who act before such 
an enquiry has taken place, put themselves definitely 
in the wrong in the eyes of the world. In modern con- 
ditions public opinion is an overwhelming factor in 
international and industrial disputes alike. It cannot 
be defied, for it is inevitably decisive. The only prob- 
lem is as to how it is to be informed and mobilised. 

In Great Britain the necessary machinery does in 
fact exist as far as industrial disputes are concerned. 
The Government has power to constitute a public 
Court of Inquiry at any moment; but it is a power 
which hitherto has never been exercised until it is too 
late. The Ministry of Labour treats this power as if it 
were merely a last resort. It should be treated as a 
first resort. As things stand—even under a Labour 
Government—the London tramwaymen are obliged 
to strike, and inflict grievous injury upon the seven 
million inhabitants of London, before the Labour 
Ministry will step in and insist upon an elucidation of 
the facts. Everybody knew what was likely to happen. 
The dispute has been brewing for months. We have 
referred to it over and over again in these columns 
since last autumn. Yet the Government took no 
action. It waited for the disaster—and is therefore 
responsible for the disaster. That seems to us to be an 
obviously absurd policy. If we want peace we must 
prepare for peace. It is impossible, in any impending 
dispute, for the Government to interfere toosoon. It 
should interfere at the very beginning, especially when 
“public utility’ services are likely to be affected. 
Royal proclamations under the Emergency Powers 
Act are all very well, but they ought not to be necessary, 
except in desperate cases, which are not likely often to 
occur. Publicity is the sovereign remedy, and _ it 
cannot be applied too early. That it can be applied too 
late we know to our cost. The duty of the Government 
is not to suppress, but to foresee such disputes, and to 
act intime. It has ample means at its disposal for that 
purpose. Let us hope that it will use them in connec- 
tion with the multitude of petty industrial wars which 
are likely to break out during the summer of this year of 
grace, 1924. Otherwise the public will have much to 
endure. 


FRENCH ELECTION PROSPECTS 


Paris, April Ist. 

N little more than a month the French elections will 

be held. Some time ago it was the fashion to predict 

a victory of the Bloc des Gauches. Everything, 
indeed, pointed to that victory. The operation of the 
Ruhr was so obviously a failure from the point of view of 
reparations that even the timid Radicals, under the leader- 
ship of the ambiguous M. Herriot, found sufficient courage 
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to separate themselves from the government which they 
had supported. The franc fell with dazzling speed. The 
price of food rose even more quickly. The Parliamentary 
muddle was complete. M. Poincaré was losing that prestige 
which keeps national heroes floating in France like balloons, 
and he appeared to be dropping into the sea. 

But the opponents of M. Poincaré in England would be 
foolish to allow their wishes to engender unsubstantial 
hopes. The outlook now is radically changed. It would 
be absurd to believe that the Poincaré balloon must 
necessarily keep floating for a long time to come, but at 
least it is patched up and has a fair chance of safely passing 
the month of May. ; 

Inquiries made into the sentiments of the country during 
the past month or two are worthless in so far as they are 
intended to point to definite results. They may be valuable 
as denoting a state of mind, but not as suggesting the 
practical consequences. Following the lucky accident in 
the Chamber, M. Poincaré has renewed his political youth. 
He has wiped out his own past. His sins have been borne 
away by the unfortunate ministerial scape-goats who have 
been sacrificed on the electoral altar. French politicians 
find that the act of M. Poincaré in throwing aside the 
Ministers who had served him faithfully, though not 
efficiently, for two years, at the very moment when they 
were to face the country, is inelegant. But gratitude has 
never been a shining political virtue, and M. Poincaré 
had no compelling reason for gratitude. The coldness 
of Parliament this week is comprehensible, but it will 
probably pass. Had he gone to the country with his old 
team—de Lasteyrie, whose mismanagement of finance 
meant the sudden imposition of new taxes—Chéron, whose 
penchant for the countryman at the expense of the towns- 
man has intensified la vie chére—Reibel, upon whom the 
responsibility for the accumulated scandals of the devastated 
regions has perhaps improperly fallen—Raiberti, who has 
not been forgiven for the loss of the ‘‘ Dixmude ”’ and who 
in any case would be unpopular because France is conscious 
of her naval weakness—Maunoury, a harmless, but not 
particularly active, Radical Minister of the Interior, who 
gave great offence to the Bloc National—he would probably 
have been defeated. But the country has already had its 
revenge. M. de Lasteyrie and M. Chéron and the rest are 
swept away. M. Poincaré fought in person for the twenty 
per cent. increase in taxation, but the blame will not go 
to him. He has come to stand only for foreign affairs, 
and on this ground is so supreme that he will scarcely yet 
be repudiated by the electors. As he has himself repudiated 
the Ministers whose insufficiency had become notorious, 
there is nothing more to say. 

Does he not present the country with the promise of 
better things? His new Cabinet, indeed, promises too 
much. M. Henry de Jouvenel promises the League of 
Nations. M. Loucheur promises an easy and amicable 
international settlement of reparations. M. Maginot pro- 
mises that the Ruhr will not be evacuated. M. Le Trocquer 
promises that the Ruhr railways shall be run almost as 
well as the French railways. There is a Radical, M, 
Daniel-Vincent, for those who like Radicals, and there is 
one who was once a Royalist—in sentiment, of course, not 
in policy—M. Lefébvre du Prey, for those who like Royalists. 
There is, to direct the elections, M. de Selves, who is some- 
what to the Right, but who cannot at this late hour make 
any effective alterations, or do much more than prove that 
he is not after all a superannuated politician. Thus all 
sides are placated. Everybody should be pleased. The 
Cabinet is the most perfect Russian salad that could be 
conceived. There is something for every taste. 

It cannot be doubted that from the electioneering point 
of view the blend of oil and vinegar is dexterous enough, 
Clearly the intention of M. Poincaré is to appeal to many 
groups. He has taken heed of the criticisms lately launched 


against him in Parliament and has found place in his 
Cabinet for some of his strongest opponents, such as 


M. Francois-Marsal. The Cabinet on the whole has g 
Leftward orientation. Instead of presiding over what may 
be called a Centre-Right Government, M. Poincaré presides 
over a Centre-Left Government. With all his rigidity, his 
stubbornness on essential points, he is following the move. 
ment. He has composed or is composing a middle 

of concentration, which may quite possibly be found to 
correspond to the political feelings of the people. 

It is always dangerous to make prophecies depend upon 
the supposed common sense of a statesman, but a moment’s 
consideration will show that M. Poincaré has other cards 
in his hand, which, if played, will give him an advantage, 
I cannot guarantee that he will play them. But assuming, 
as one is entitled to assume, that the new Government 
on the receipt of the reports of the Experts shows some 
signs, not of abandoning the policy of the Ruhr, but never. 
theless of trying to reconcile its principles with the prin- 
ciples of the Experts, and of beginning negotiations on the 
basis of the documents so laboriously elaborated, one will 
see that when the elections come round M. Poincaré can 
easily represent that a solution is in sight, and that he is 
the man to finish the task which he took upon his shoulders 
over two years ago. It is even possible that he will be 
sitting in at an international conference of some kind 
while the public is proceeding to the polls. This strategy 
is indicated so clearly that it is difficult to imagine any 
French politician stupid enough not to adopt it. What 
one should do in any country to win any elections is not 
to present an absolute settlement of any question which 
has been in dispute, but to produce the impression that 
one has made a settlement certain. That the Government 
will obtain votes in great numbers by fostering such a 
hope cannot be doubted. Whether the name Bloc National 
disappears, giving place to a new name of a similar character, 
is of no importance. If there is formed a coalition of the 
Centre, which is homogeneous, its prospects will be bright. 

For consider the case of the Radicals and the Socialists, 
They have talked of forming a Bloc des Gauches; but 
have they formed it? There is a sort of cartel in the 
various constituencies, but it is by no means everywhere 
solid. The Radicals, too, pride themselves on their patriot- 
ism, and, in spite of recent criticisms of the Ruhr occupation, 
are still desirous of avoiding a direct clash on this issue. The 
more downright Socialists are, on the contrary, outspoken in 
their denunciations. Moreover, if Radicals and Socialists 
are still unable to work together with the cohesion 
and the discipline that are necessary, the Radical Party 
itself is split into quarrelling sections. When M. Albert 
Sarraut, one of M. Poincaré’s former Ministers, was expelled 
from the party because he had agreed to the “ decree- 
laws,” a bad day’s work was done. For the Dépéche de 
Toulouse, which his family controls, is perhaps the most 
powerful of the Radical organs in France. Again, M. 
Franklin-Bouillon looks perilously like a dissident Radical. 
Examples could be multiplied of the warring elements 
in the Radical ranks. Further, there is considerable 
jealousy about M. Caillaux. It is hardly likely that he 
can be put in the forefront of the battle; first, because 
although times have changed, and sentiments with times 
it is still doubtful whether the man condemned by the 
High Court of Justice would not be a handicap to his 
party, and second, because, since his compulsory retire- 
ment, other chiefs have arisen who know not Joseph— 
and do not want to know him. They do not want to be 
eclipsed. The truth is that there is no first-rate figure in 
the Bloc des Gauches. M. Herriot does not fill the bill. 
M. Painlevé does not give the impression of being big 
enough. M. Briand is, of course, an opportunist who is 
more likely to wait to see what kind of Parliament is 
returned before jeopardising his situation in that party. 
M. Caillaux certainly has the ampleur, but, as I have said, 
he is looked at askance. 

Cutting into the flank of the Bloc des Gauches is the 
Communist Party. The extremists will certainly be bitterer 
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AS a enemies of the Bloc des Gauches than of the Poincaré 
may Party. They are uttering the most scathing condemnation 
sides of the traitorous Socialists. The Extremists of the Right 
, his are much more sympathetic to the National Party, whatever 
Ove- it may be called, than are the Extremists of the Left to 
the Bloc des Gauches. 
| to Thus any analysis of the state of parties which is based 
n realities and not upon desires would appear to show 
pon that on the one hand we have a fairly united party with 
nt’s s strong leader, and on the other hand a disunited party 
rds without any commanding leader. It would appear to 
age. show that the National Party has buried its dark past and 
ing, is pointing to a brighter future, while the other party has 
ent no clean-cut alternative policy. It appears to show that 
me the Bloc des Gauches has so far employed the most dis- 
jer appointing tactics, and will have to hasten if it is to present 
rm- the electorate with an attractive programme in time to take 
the advantage of the undoubted swing to the Left in French 
vill opinion. Another point that tells in favour of M. Poincaré 
“an is the fact that the German elections take place a week 
is before the French election, and are expected to reveal 
eTs a swing towards the Right. No reasonable man wants 
be this, nor does M. Poincaré, but if on the eve of the French 
nd polls it is demonstrated that Germany is becoming less 
gy democratic, the effect will beyond doubt be to strengthen 
hy the French centre party. In what sense will operate the 
at virtual threat of the President of the Republic, M. Millerand, 
ot to resign if the elections go against the Poincaré-Millerand 
ch policy of the Ruhr, it would be hazardous to state, but the 
at probabilities are that far from provoking a revolt at this 
nt stage of the evolution of French opinion it will tend to 
i fortify the Government. SisLEY HuDDLESTON. 
T, 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF 
. AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION 


e OME years ago one of the most capable and energetic 
S representatives of the Agricultural Organisation 
Society, a man who has the double gift of faith and 
\ vision, was invited to speak on co-operation in a small 
country town. He was the guest for the evening of his 
chairman, the chief landlord of the district, and when they 
reached the hall they found an audience of two or three 
farm workers and one reporter. The chairman thought 
that the programme should be carried out for the sake of 
the report, and my friend the organiser, after a reasonable 
delay, addressed himself to the beggarly array of empty 
benches. Half-way through his speech a man looked in 
and round and went out again. He was the chief cattle 
dealer in that part of the country, and it was his influence 
that had kept farmers away. When the meeting was 
advertised he stated in the market for all to hear that, 
if any of his clients went to the lecture, he should send in 
: his account for prompt settlement! The result was that no 
farmer had the courage to attend. 

Co-operation or combination is an excellent idea, but it 
would be foolish to believe that good intentions will make 
@ sound pavement for the streets of the agriculturist’s 
Utopia. If the Government are bent on making their 
plan a success—and there seems no reason to doubt either 
Mr. Buxton’s sincerity or Mr. MacDonald’s desire to aid 
the industry—the difficulties in the way should be recog- 
nised and faced. Co-operation, whatever its guise, will be 
fought to the death by all the leading corn dealers, cattle 
dealers, manure and machinery trusts, by the Milk Combine, 
and by the heterogeneous host of those who are rich to-day 
because “they make the ephah small and the shekel 
great, and falsify the balances by deceipt.”” The extent 
to which these people control the agricultural situation 
is hardly realised by those who are not in actual touch 
with farming practice. Many of those who talk so glibly 
about the possibilities of co-operation would be surprised 
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to know that in certain rural districts the farmer is heavily 
in debt to the merchant for his seed corn and his “ arti- 
ficials,” and that the stock on his farm is either his dealer's 
or is practically in pawn to him. Farmers have fallen 
behind and have taken credit, hoping for the return of 
good times, and these are long in coming. The first-class 
men with capital have contrived to carry on, though few 
are so well off as they were in the autumn of 1921, but the 
second and third class men have gone from bad to worse. 
How could it be otherwise? In the past twelve months 
the price of fat cattle has fallen 7 per cent., of fat sheep 
22 per cent., of fat pigs 54 per cent., of hay 48 per cent., 
while transport, fertilisers, machinery and the rest, all 
controlled to the purchaser’s disadvantage, remain high. 
In these circumstances, how is the farmer to take advantage 
of co-operative schemes, what is he to say to the corn 
merchant and the cattle dealer who will have none of them ? 

A little while ago certain farmers in several parts of the 
country did combine to get fair prices for their meat. 
They had their cattle, sheep and pigs killed on one of their 
farms and sold in the market at prices which, while they 
yielded a good profit, were far below those charged by the 
butchers. The experiment failed, though it led at once 
to big reductions in shop prices. Butchers and dealers 
boycotted the farmers who had combined, and the butcher, 
free from this disconcerting competition, continues to 
make cent. per cent. profit to this day. At the time of 
writing pigs are almost unsaleable, but you find little 
reflection of this state of things in the butcher’s shop. 
Sheep have fallen heavily in all the markets, but mutton 
remains dear. Dealers and butchers are making money 
in amazing fashion, and the millers, the sellers of “ arti- 
ficials,”” the Milk Combine and the rest are doing the same. 
They have the means and the will to kill co-operation, 
and unless they can be checked will most certainly do so. 

They have one great asset apart from their money and 
influence ; it lies in their own business capacity and in the 
general incompetence of our co-operative societies. I have 
belonged to one or two in the past ten or fifteen years, and 
find, as so many others do, that I cannot deal with them. 
The management sends out touching circulars; it expresses 
regrets that I have not placed my order, but it cannot 
buy what I wish to sell or sell what I wish to buy, unless 
I am prepared to lose money all the time. To be sure, 
I have a few shares in the Society, but it is cheaper to 
sacrifice interest on the shares than to provide a dividend 
out of my own pocket. 

Only last week I was talking over this aspect of the ques- 
tion with a farmer who is a keen co-operator. He had 
been to market to purchase several tons of something he 
needs in his business; it is well not to be more precise. 
The agent of his own Co-operative Society asked for the 
order. “If you can quote as favourably as anybody 
else, you'll get it,” was the reply; and in the end the 
agent shrugged his shoulders and said: “I don’t know 
how they do it; I can’t compete.” 

That is the trouble. The Co-operative Society cannot 
get the right men or cannot keep them. The good ones 
go into business on their own account or are taken over 
by the wealthy merchant who realises the value of push 
and brains and is prepared to pay the best prices. The 
man who sets up in business does so because he sees his 
way to succeed; he takes risks, he accepts small profits 
for quick returns, he works without regard to the clock, 
he is operating with his own money. When a chance comes 
he can squeeze his customers, and it is his business to do 
so. There is no limit to the possibility of making money 
for himself; he is not limited by a salary or the demands 
of shareholders for bonus. 

Before considering an extension of the co-operative 
movement in agriculture it would be wise to study the 
balance-sheets of, say, the twelve largest societies in 
England, and, in the case of those that have failed badly, 
to examine the causes of their misfortunes. There are forces 
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quite competent to defeat co-operation among farmers 
to-day if the money that the Government propose to lay 
out were trebled. At present the best brains in the agri- 
cultural business will be found in the United Dairies, in 
the Millers’ Association, in the group that controls artificial 
manures and other necessities. The cleverest men out- 
side these combinations are in business for themselves, 
and the farmers are working for them, although they 
appear to be working for the farmers. 

These are the facts. They are harsh and unpalatable; 
their reiteration now is likely to cause resentment, because 
everybody feels that since the Agriculture Act was repealed, 
this new co-operative movement constitutes the first 
serious attempt to give the farmer practical assistance. 
But honest endeavour will not make water run uphill, 
and a few thousand pounds will not enable the average 
Co-operative Society to endure in competition with private 
enterprise. Of the four hundred thousand holdings of 
more than an acre in this country, it may be doubted 
whether more than 20 per cent. are really sufficiently 
capitalised to enable the farmer to strike out for himself, 
and there has been no campaign of enlightenment. The 
average farmer takes in a daily paper, but always one of 
the popular kind, which has more space for football than 
for agriculture. He reads his county paper more care- 
fully, but is unlikely to find in its columns the kind of 
article on agricultural co-operation that he will feel tempted 
to read. But he will meet the merchant and the dealer 
in the market, and will be told that the co-operative 
business is merely a trick of the “Socialist Government,” 
and one that he would do well to leave severely alone— 
unless he is asking for ruin. 

If we are to have effective combination among farmers, 
the Government must attack those who are preying upon 
the industry. There is no need for them to make exhaustive 
inquiries. Lord Linlithgow and his admirable Committee 
have done all that work on their behalf; they have but to 
follow the very definite and outspoken recommendations. 
Then, when they have removed the lions from the path, 
they must do a little spade work, and bring home even 
to the poor and unenlightened farmer a sense of his 
responsibility. 

So far as can be seen, assistance is to be given through 
existing Co-operative Societies, though new ones may 
be formed. But the £200,000 to be devoted to active 
enterprise is not much more than the Agricultural Organisa- 
tion Society is said to have received in subsidies and spent 
without notable achievement. Against this sum the 
Combines can oppose millions, 

Farmers are not hopetul. In effect they say: “ Help 
us to grow corn if you want it; leave us to earn a living as 
best we can if you don’t.” Many feel that even if Co- 
operation on the small scale proposed were to succeed, 
years must pass before the benefits could filter through 
to the rank and file who have now to choose between grass 
and bankruptcy. At the same time they are convinced 
that the movement cannot resist unaided the forces arrayed 
against it. Ss. L. B. 


WORRY 


HE bookmaker was a huge black-browed, red-faced 
man with a paunch that, when once he had sat 
down in a chair, kept him sitting there for the rest 

of the evening. He sat in the smoking-room of the hotel, 
looking as gloomy as the king who never smiled again. 
Other bookmakers sat round the fire in other chairs, and 
occasionally, though not often, one of them made, or 
attempted to make, a joke. But the huge black-browed 


man never gave the slightest sign of interest, and, if the 
joker turned round to him as though expecting a laugh, 
he merely said in a deep funereal voice: ‘Wot are you 
going to ’ave, Tom?” 


He joined in the conversation, 
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indeed, only to order drinks or to endorse some pessimistic 
remark that had been made. He mourned with the others 
over the death of a fellow bookie—a good fellow who hadn't 
been worth a quid one day, was worth twenty thousand 
six months later, spent it like a man and died. “ He was 
a good fellow, was Bill,” said one, “ and good fellows never 
last.” ‘* No, good fellows never last,” the others agreed, 
Christians and Jews taking a sip of something and sighing 
as they thought of their own fates. The huge man turned his 
head on his neck with difficulty and stared at the company 
with eyes that looked like two open graves. “ Did you 
ever know a good man to last?” he challenged them; 
“did anybody ere ever know a good man to last?” They 
nodded agreement, for their thoughts were morbid owing 
to the large sums of money they had had to pay out to 
the public over the victory of Sir Gallahad III. in the 
Lincolnshire Handicap, and their hearts were full of fear 
lest they should have to pay out a still larger sum of money 
if Conjuror II. should on the following day win the Grand 
National. “ They say that a quarter of a million ’as gone 
to France over the Lincoln,” said a young Jew in the corner, 
“It ’asn’t gone yet,” said the black-browed man. “’Ow 
d’ you mean ‘’asn’t gone yet’ ?” asked the other. “ Wot 
I mean is,” was the reply, “ the French ’as won a quarter 
of a million, but will they git it?” ‘* Why wouldn’t they 
git it?” “Why wouldn’t they git it?” repeated the 
black-browed man impatiently, “‘ w’y would they git it, 
if the money isn’t there to pay?” ‘ They'll never see 
some of it,” a man with a sandy beard agreed. “If a 
bookmaker can’t pay, ’e can’t pay. That seems plain 
enough,” said the big man; “ it ain’t ‘is fault; it ain’t 


anybody’s fault. ’E’s beat, and ’e knows it. It might 
"appen to the best man in the world.” ‘“ Everybody gets 
knocked some time,” observed the sandy one. “ Every- 


body as ever was born,” the big man supported him. “ It 
don’t say w’ether ’e’s a good man or a bad man. ’E can’t 
pay, and ’e gets knocked. It might ’appen to the best 
man as was ever born.” 

A draper, with thinning hair above his temples and with 
dapper spats on his feet, who looked like an inebriated 
cockatoo about to deliver an address at a Pleasant Sunday 
Afternoon, leaned forward in his wooden arm-chair and, 
gesticulating with his pipe, said: ‘‘ And the same thing 
would happen, my dear friend, in every business house in 
England, if it were suddenly called on to pay all its debts. 
Take the Post Office even. Do you think that if all the 
people who have deposited fifty million pounds in the Post 
Olfice Savings Bank were to call round to-morrow morning 
and ask for their money, the Post Office could pay them ? 
The fifty million pounds simply aren’t there. How is all 
the business of the country run? Credit. Isn’t that right ? 
Correct me if I am wrong. Is there any other business 
in England that is expected to pay its debts at such short 
notice as a bookmaker’s? Tell me if Iam wrong, my friend. 
Isn’t the whole basis of the stability of English pros- 
perity simply credit?” The big man looked a little 
puzzled by the long speech of the draper, but he nodded 
gloomily and said: “ That’s so. Credit,” and then, 
changing the subject: ‘Wot are you going to ‘ave, 
Tom?” Tom said that he was seventy years old and 
gouty and wasn’t able to drink so much as he used to, but 
that he would have just one more—a little drop of “ the 
cratur.” ‘“ Ah,” he said, his eyes shining with a glow of 
reminiscent affection, “it’s donkey’s years ago since I 
used to go over to Ireland twice or three times a year, but 
I never sit up at night drinking whiskey without thinking 
about them. You know, boys, I love the Irish. Good 
fellows—good fellows to a man. Somebody said good 
fellows never last. Well, Tom Rooney’s dead, and Barney 
Rudge, and Jack the Scotchman who came from Belfast. 
And dozens more. All good fellows. And all dead.” He 
drained his glass at a gulp. The big man did the same, 
and, as the waiter appeared said: ‘“‘ Another before you 
go, Tom.” Tom declared again that he was seventy 
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years old and had the gout and that he had to get up in 
the morning, but that he would just have one more for the 
sake of the boys. ‘“ An Irishman,” he went on, when the 
waiter had taken the orders, “ will always help another 
Irishman. He’s like a Jew that way. That’s what I like 
about them. If there’s a bit of business he can’t do, he'll 
pass it on to another Irishman. An Englishman won’t do 
that. Here it’s every man for himself.” The big man 
nodded without expression. ‘ That’s right,” he said; 
“an Englishman always crabs an Englishman.” It amused 
me to find Dr. Johnson’s judgment on the national char- 
acteristics of the two peoples reversed a century and a half 
later in a company of bookmakers. I put it down, however, 
largely to the victory of Sir Gallahad at Lincoln, which had 
undoubtedly done a great deal to convince Englishmen 
in the bookmaking business that their country was on its 
last legs. ‘“‘ It isn’t like wot it used to be,” they told each 
other sadly. ‘‘ Nobody seems to ’ave any money. And, 
if they ’ave, they won’t spend it. Gorblimey, this isn’t 
the England you and I knew, Tom, thirty years ago.” 
“ Wot’s going to win to-morrow ?” asked the young Jew, 
“ Ask me another,” said the big man; “ all I know is that, 
if Conjuror II. wins to-morrow, some of us may as well 
go into the workhouse.” “’Ave something to drink 
first,” said the Jew flippantly, and called to the waiter : 
“Drinks all round, Sam!” The man with the sandy 
beard repeated for the nth time that he was seventy years 
old, that he wasn’t able to drink so much as he once was, 
that the Jew could never have had the gout or he would 
know that the only thing to do was to go slow, but that, 
however, another drink wouldn’t hurt him, perhaps, but 
that after that he must go to bed positively. I will say 
this to his credit that, this time, he kept his word, and 
after him yawning bookmaker after yawning bookmaker 
rose from his chair, stretched himself, said ‘ Good-night 
all!”’ and disappeared from the room. 

At last there was nobody left in the room 
but the cockatoo draper, the big man and myself. “* My 
friend,” said the draper, as the big man also began to 
yawn and to rub the sleep from his eyes, “ you don’t 
look particularly cheerful.” ‘“‘ No,” agreed the big man, 
“and I don’t feel it. Wot’s there to be cheerful about ? 
Seems to me we’ve got into a blooming mess. Nobody’s 
got any money, and everybody ’oo ’as is out on strike.” 
“ Granted, my friend,” said the draper, wagging an argu- 
mentative finger; “I grant you all that. But, at the 
same time, dark though the clouds are, I think I see the 
sunshine breaking through.” “Strikes, strikes every- 
where,” the big man went on, ignoring the rhetoric. ‘* Wot 
I mean is, where is it going to end?” “ Now wait a 
moment,” the draper checked him; “ wait a moment 
and let us take a look at history.” “ ’Istory,” said the 
other, ‘* wot’s ’istory got to do with it?” ‘“* One moment, 
my friend,” the draper appealed to him with a bland 
smile; “probably I have read more than you have.” 
“P’raps you ’ave,”’ agreed the big man, though in a tone 
that suggested that, perhaps, on the other hand, he had 
not. “ Have you ever, for instance,” the draper pressed 
him, “* studied the history of the fall of the great Roman 
Empire?” ‘“Can’t say I ’ ave,” admitted the book- 
maker. ‘ Well, then,” said the draper triumphantly, 
“TI was reading a book about it only last week, a book 
by a very great scholar indeed, and he made it perfectly 
clear that the Roman Empire fell for two reasons. Now, 
what do you think those two reasons were?” “ ’Aven’t 
an ideer,” said the bookmaker, looking a little restless. 
“The two reasons why the Roman Empire fell, according 
to this great scholar,”’ the draper told him, tapping him 
on the kree to press home the point, “ were corruption 
and inflation. Well now.” ‘“* Well now, wot?” “ Well 
now, just listen to me a moment. Compare those days to 
ours. What are we suffering most from to-day?” 
“ Strikes.” “ Ah, my friend, but what causes the strikes ? ” 
Look at these blooming bus-drivers. Wot 
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are they striking for?” ‘ Keep to the point, my friend, 
keep to the point. The causes that are producing all these 
strikes to-day are exactly the same causes that brought about 
the downfall of the Roman Empire two thousand—well, a 
very long time before either you or I were born.”” ‘ Don’t 
let’s trouble about before me and you was born.” ‘“ I was 
trying to tell you, if you would only have a little patience, 
my friend, that the causes of the strikes, not before we 
were born, but at the present day .’ “T thought you 
said before we was born.” “ That the strikes that are 
happening at the present day under our very eyes are 
produced by the same two causes that brought about the 
downfall of the Roman Empire .’ “TT thought you 
said you wasn’t talking about the Roman Empire.” 
“Corruption and inflation,” almost shouted the draper, 
thumping the arm of his chair irascibly ; “‘ corruption and 
inflation.” ‘* Let’s ’ave another drink,” said the book- 
maker, as the nightboots put his head in at the door 
to see what the row was. “ Thank you,” said the draper. 
** A small Scotch whiskey and a baby Polly; and, if you 
can follow my argument, it is this—that we have now 
got in this country the best Government England ever 
had, and that it’s going to put a stop to these things. 
I’m a Conservative myself, but I believe that Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald is an honest man and that he intends to tackle 
these two great problems, corruption and _ inflation.” 
“Well,” said the bookmaker, paying for the drinks; 
“IT don’t know much about politics. I’m in favour of 
Conservative or Labour or anybody else that gives a man 
a chance.” “ Exactly what Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
means to do, my friend.” ‘“ That’s wot I say. Give a 
man a chance. I mean, w’y can’t there be a kind of a way 
of kind of coming to some kind of an agreement so as 
to stop these blooming strikes. I mean to say, wot’s the 
sense of it all? I mean, wot are these bloomin’ busmen 
striking about?” “I’ve just told you, my friend. Cor- 
ruption and inflation.” ‘Seems to me this country’s 
*eading for a revolution. Looks as if we’re in a blooming 
‘ole. I mean to say, wot’s going to ’appen?” ‘“ The 
revolution’s going to happen, my friend, unless Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald can put a stop to corruption and inflation.” 
“But can ’e? ‘Ow can ’e? Can ’e stop the blooming 
bus-strike ? I tell you, I don’t like the look of things 
at all. I’m beginning,” he declared, as he helped himself 
out of his chair, and yawned in preparation for bed, “ to 
feel worried.” ‘* And so am I, my dear friend,” the draper 
assured him; “everybody’s beginning to feel worried.” 
** Yes,” said the bookmaker, “‘ and I tell you ’oo’s worried. 
The King’s worried. You wouldn’t ’ave caught his father 
going to a football match.” “ That is so,” agreed the 
draper. “‘ Did you ever ’ear of King Edward going to a 
football match ?”’ the bookmaker asked with a look of 
extraordinary and gloomy knowingness. ‘“ Never,” said 
the draper. ‘“ Nor anybody else,” said the bookmaker, 
and walked carefully, lugubriously and triumphantly to the 
door. Y. ¥. 








THE CHEMISTRY OF SPRING 
[°c rising higher in the sky, the sun induces 


chemical changes in green leaves and re-creates 

the spring. It was our own Priestley who, in 
1779, first showed that, in the presence of the green stuff 
which we now call chlorophyll, sunlight dissociates carbon 
dioxide—a chemical fact which gives us some idea of the 
potency of the agent which we are discussing. In the 
same year, Ingenhouss showed that the dissociation of 
carbon dioxide by the sun was dependent on the influence 
of the light of the sun and not of the heat. Jean Senebier, 
who published his work at Geneva, 1782-1802, carried the 
matter further, especially distinguishing the actions of 
different rays. Thus for nearly a century and a half we 
have known that the chemistry of spring primarily depends 
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upon the light and not the heat of the sun: and throughout 

that period botanical chemistry has been studying this 

fundamental theme, upon the play of which the whole 
living world depends. 

Much more is involved than the formation of the carbo- 
hydrates upon which and the products of which the animal 
world feeds. At the Lister Institute recently, Dr. Kate 
Coward has shown that vitamin-A, without which no 
young animal can grow, is made in those parts of flowers 
which contain not chlorophyll but the yellow pigment 
called carotene, and Sir William Bayliss has suggested 
to me that the production of this vitamin in green plants 
is a function of the carotene rather than of chlorophyll, 
and that probably the carotene acts as a sensitiser for 
ultra-violet rays. 

But acting on a vegetable cell without pigment, such as 
the tubercle bacillus, sunlight is rapidly fatal—in short, 
an antiseptic. This would suggest that the pigment, 
typified in the plant by chlorophyll, is not only a chemical 
agent of synthetic anabolism but, in effect, a protective 
factor against rays which, without it, would not merely 
be incapable of utilisation but would actually be lethal. 

We have too hastily assumed, until very recent years, 
that the chemistry of spring concerned the vegetable 
world only, though we are familiar with certain psychological 
and physiological phenomena in the animal world, such 
as Tennyson indicates in his lines about a young man’s 
fancy and the livelier iris on the burnished dove. My 
present purpose is to show that animal protoplasm and vege- 
table protoplasm are perhaps not so different in this funda- 
mental reaction after all, and that pigments play an essential 
part in both. Sunlight creates animal pigments as it 
creates vegetable pigments; and when created, these 
pigments enable the organism to use the sunlight for 
chemical purposes as effective as they are hitherto 
mysterious. 

Without an adequate supply of certain metals and other 
chemical elements, the blood cannot serve the life. For 
instance, it must contain, inter alia, iron, calcium, phos- 
phorus and iodine. Iron is the characteristic ingredient 
of haemoglobin, the red pigment of the erythrocytes or 
red blood cells; calcium and phosphorus are essential 
constituents of bone and tooth and are thus even more 
important during the years of growth than in maturity ; 
without iodine the thyroid gland cannot make its internal 
secretion necessary to life. For scores of years whole 
systems of medicinal and dietetic therapy have been based 
upon the perfectly sound idea of trying to provide the blood 
with a sufficiency of these four elements, in which, for 
some reason or other hitherto unguessed, it tends very 
frequently to be deficient. Simple anemia and its con- 
sequences, rickets, osteomalacia, tetany, dental caries 
and all the manifestations of “‘athyrea” are typical results 
of such deficiency. But within the last few years a series 
of discoveries has been made which are already leading to 
the complete supersession of the current therapeutic 
systems, which are so frequently futile because the blood 
obstinately refuses to be enriched in the necessary elements 
even though they are being supplied to it, in food and 
drugs, in colossal quantities. 

As with the plant, sunlight is the master of the situation. 
Consider iron. At Leysin the patients rapidly augment 
the iron in the blood. When drawing attention in these 
columns in 1921 to the meaning of Leysin—hitherto entirely 
ignored in this country—for our English cities, I refrained 
from suggesting that sunlight enriches the blood in iron, 
for we have long known that high altitudes, as such, increase 
the iron of the blood—more porters being needed to carry 
oxygen to the tissues when the pressure of oxygen in the 
atmosphere is reduced. But to-day we have abundant 
experimental evidence to show that sunlight, apart alto- 
gether from altitude, increases the iron in the blood on an 
unchanged diet and without “‘chemical foods.” 

First for phosphorus and later for calcium, Dr. A. F. 


Hess, in New York, has shown that, at least in the blood 
of the very young, there is a tide which rises and falls 
throughout the year directly under the influence of the 
quantity of ultra-violet light which reaches the skin from 
the sun. The tide begins in April to rise from its lowest 
level in March; it reaches a maximum in June and July, 
and then slowly declines until the following March. When 
last I was in New York this had only been worked out for 
phosphorus, but it has since been shown to be true also 
for calcium. When the ends of growing bones are daily 
watched by the X-rays, it is found that the maximum 
number of cases of rickets begins in March and none begin 
in June and July. All this, which has now been confirmed 
in Europe, is on an unchanged diet and without “ chemical 
foods.” 

The chemistry of spring is thus illustrated in three of 
the most important elements of our blood, no less than 
in the green leaves and flowers of our gardens. Let me 
add that guinea-pigs have been shown to be more resistant 
to poisoning by aceto-nitrile in the summer than in the 
winter, and that the thyroid glands of cattle have been 
shown to be richer in iodine from June to November than 
during the rest of the year. 

This question of iodine is, in my view, of the deepest 
interest. Simple goitre, as well as its graver developments 
in cretinism and myxcedema, is associated with deficiency 
of iodine. The Swiss valleys where cretinism occurs are 
those which are plunged in shadow when they should 
receive sunlight. In various parts of the world the sys- 
tematic administration of iodine is now being used for the 
prevention of goitre. But the observations on cattle 
suggest that, here also, as with iron, calcium and phos- 
phorus, sunlight is the master-factor, and that goitre 
and other phenomena of thyroid insufficiency may legiti- 
mately be included in the category of what I call the 
“‘diseases of darkness.” 

Normal blood contains a vast number of minute objects 
known as the blood plates or platelets. Their function 
being unknown, they have not received a hundredth part 
of the study devoted to those much more highly organised 
objects, the red and white corpuscles. But it has long 
been suspected that the blood-plates have something to 
do with immunity. In a recent paper,* Cramer and Drew 
report that they have found that animals kept in a dark 
room from birth show no obvious signs of ill-health, and 
apparently differ from those fed on the same diet and kept 
in well-lighted rooms only in the peculiarity that they 
have an abnormally small number of platelets in their 
blood. If these animals are exposed to radiation from a 
mercury vapour lamp, the blood-platelets increase in 
number. The authors suggest that, just as the calcium- 
phosphorus phenomenon helps us to understand the 
prevention and cure of rickets by light, so this augmentation 
of agents which are probably defensive against bacteria 
helps us to understand the action of light against tubercu- 
losis. 

Thus, to consider the blood alone, we find that our 
appreciation of the chemistry of spring must include 
estimates of iron, calcium, phosphorus, iodine and blood- 
plates. 

Associated with all the beneficent phenomena of helio- 
therapy, we observe a cutaneous pigmentation. It has 
been suggested that the pigment, or one of the pigments, 
in question may serve as a mother substance of the hemo- 
globin of the blood, which we usually regard as having 
its sole source in the red marrow of the long bones. It has 
also been suggested that the pigmentation is protective 
against rays which are injurious to unpigmented cells, 
and that is an interesting suggestion in view of what we 
noted earlier as to the antiseptic or lethal action of light 
against vegetable cells which cannot develop the pigment 
called chlorophyll. Certainly in heliotherapy the patients 
who pigment well are those who do well—whatever may 

* British Journal of Pathology, October, 1923. 
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hereafter be shown to be the meaning or meanings of that 
fact. 

The evidence appears to show that these mysterious 
and subtle influences of sunlight upon the blood—noted 
here as no more than first fruits of the new inquiry—are 
dependent upon a certain well-defined part of the invisible 
spectrum in the ultra-violet. The highest notes of the ultra- 
violet are definitely injurious. Our normal atmosphere 
screens them from us, but allows the valuable rays to pass 
through, provided it be unpolluted with coal smoke. 
Evidently, in devising lamps for artificial photo-therapy, 
we must be careful to see that we obtain a large pro- 
portion of the ultra-violet of lower pitch and none at all 
of the higher. I regret to say that, so far as the medical 
profession is concerned, the most conspicuous result in 
this country of the attention which I have been directing 
to the subject during the last few years, chiefly in this 
journal, is not the general advocacy of helio-hygiene, 
but the installation of a vast number of electric lamps of 
many different patterns for the treatment of disease. 
The results promise to be very various. 

It is impossible in a single article to cover the whole 
of the new material since last I discussed this subject here. 
In the interval I have spent a fortnight in Copenhagen, 
where artificial photo-therapy is to be seen at its best in 
the Finsen Institute, and a week in Leysin, seeing it for 
the first time under the conditions of mid-winter. Here, 
however, I have tried to focus attention on the chemistry 
of spring and may conclude by referring to one or two 
developments more in accord with my object than the 
almost daily receipt of invitations from practitioners to 
go and see the new lamps which they have installed— 
often at most formidable cost. 

As part of the work of the Committee on Light which 
I induced the Medical Research Council to set up early 
in 1922, daily observations of the strength of the sunlight 
in ultra-violet radiations are now being made at the 
National Institute for Medical Research in Hampstead, 
and the Times has just begun to publish the records daily. 
These observations are very simple and inexpensive, and 
should be made, not only in Hampstead, but in the crowded 
parts of cities, as Dr. T. A. Palm urged in 1890. A 
systematic study, using such data as these, is being made 
by the Committee in order to find those sites throughout 
the country which are best suited for the establishment 
of sanatoria, colonies for weakly children, schools in the 
sun and so forth. Obviously this should have been done 
long ago. The results will involve the utter condemnation 
of many places where we now try to treat the diseases of 
darkness, and must necessarily induce very serious reflections 
as to the propriety of, for instance, Great Ormond Street 
and Hyde Park Corner as sites for hospitals. In Bourne- 
mouth the other day, by the way, a public meeting was 
held in the Town Hall for the building of new “sunshine 
wards” in the Royal Victoria Hospital,* with direct 
reference to the discoveries of the last few years. No 
more hospitals of the ordinary kind should be built any- 
where. We have more than enough beds in all our cities 
already for accidents and emergencies. Apart from them, 
disease should be treated where alone the best medicine 
is really available, and by the provision of wards so con- 
structed as to receive that medicine—in direct contrast 
to Netley Hospital, against the wrong orientation of which 
Florence Nightingale vainly protested in 1856. 

Other hopeful phenomena are the recent reference by 
the Registrar-General to the raised death-rate from 
pulmonary disease following a series of foggy days—a 
phenomenon to which some of us have been vainly drawing 
attention for twenty years; and the yet more recent 





* Readers who are concerned with hospital construction would do 
well to see the plans. Lt.-Col. A. Heygate Vernon, F.R.C.S., Chairman 
of the Committee. would probably be happy to have his example 
followed by others who do not wish to build hospitals which the 
next generation will certainly reject. 


statement by the Meteorological Office that the following 
morning’s sunshine would probably be spoilt by smoke. 
It will be interesting to see whether the new Parliament 
contains enough members to follow the lead of Mr. E. D. 
Simon,* so that, perchance, we may have some legislation 
on behalf of the light of life ere next year—which will 
complete half a century without legislation since the 
pitifully futile clauses about “ black smoke "—not grey 
or brown—in the Public Health Act of 1875. 
LENs. 


A LONDON DIARY 


Lonpon, Thursday. 


HE new French Ministry is something of a riddle 
for Englishmen to read. They have a right to 
be cautious where M. Poincaré is concerned, es- 

pecially when he dons a dress made to suit two very differ- 
ent climates. On the one hand the two pro-Ruhr extremists, 
Maginot and Le Trocquer, remain; on the other there are 
Loucheur and de Jouvenel. The latter, though a brilliant 
rhetorician and a sentimental adherent of the League of 
Nations, is not so stalwart a figure as his brother Robert, the 
famous Opposition journalist. The more important Loucheur 
is something of a riddle. From his friends he has never 
concealed his disbelief in the policy of the Ruhr as a “ pro- 
ductive guarantee.” Publicly, he has always given a 
formal adhesion to the policy of Occupation. He has 
been wild to take office again, with Poincaré or without 
him, and now he has his wish. In what direction will 
he act? He is intelligent and probably leans to a 
rapprochement with Germany. But he is also a financier, 
a man of deals and combinations, and his first impulse 
will be to seek a union of French and German industrialism 
in the Ruhr. It will not succeed unless French policy 
changes, for the “* Micum”’ agreements are falling to the 
ground, in spite of all the efforts of the French Government 
to bolster them up. And they cannot be restored unless 
and until France acknowledges the economic unity of 
Germany. Is Loucheur statesman enough to see this ? 
” * - 

For the moment, indeed, the issue is not in Poincaré’s 
hands. I don’t know whether the Reports of the Experts’ 
Committees are on the point of being published, but some of 
the forecasts hover, I imagine, in the region of the truth. 
It can hardly be the case, as the Paris Correspondents of 
the Post and the Herald suggest, that the Dawes Committee 
will find Germany capable in 1927-28 of paying an annual 
sum in reparations of £125 millions sterling. Neither 
Germany nor any country in the world save the United 
States could make such a subscription to a foreign treasury 
out of the savings of its budget, however high the scale 
of taxation might be. A sum of 100 to 120 million gold 
marks would be nearer the possible and acceptable limits. 
It would imply a moratorium of from three to four years. 
Will such a moratorium be granted? It is said that the 
Committee’s recommendation applies only to money pay- 
ments, and that as Italy wants coal, and France coke, 
the deliveries in kind are to continue. This is one difficulty. 
Another and a more serious one would arise should the 
Committee, declining to name a total sum, appear to fix 
on Germany’s back the burden of an indefinite and unending 
liability. It is possible, therefore, that when a certain 
total, say a sum of 2,000 million gold marks has been 
reached, a new scale of payments will be proposed. But 
the important point of the Report is, as an Irishman would 
say, an inference from it—namely, that all these calcu- 
lations are inevitably based on the idea of Germany as an 
economic unit, that is to say, on the restoration of the 
occupied districts to fiscal control by the Reich. That is 
the unescapable political fact which, though the Report 


* See his book —in collaboration with Miss Marion Fitzgerald— The 
Smokeless City. (Longmans, 1s. 6d.) 
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is not likely to mention the Ruhr and the rest of the occu- 
pations, must be read into it, and which alone gives it sense 
and meaning. 

. * * 

And what of Germany? Poincaré is always dividing 
the bear’s skin, and always finding, without being in the 
least enlightened by his discovery, that the bear is not 
dead yet. In fact, it is very much alive. The conse- 
quence of a policy of continual threats, bullying, invasions, 
and violations of public right is that, though Germany 
remains internally divided, her political consciousness is, 
under this process, being restored to an activity and a 
power of initiative which it has not possessed since the War. 
““ Germany,” said a shrewd friend to me, “is no longer 
afraid of France.” She knows that French policy is on 
the wrong tack, and that one day the return journey must 
begin. But I don’t think her retort in the least degree tends 
to violence. On one side the psychological change is a 
good one, for it is a revival of self-respect. On the other 
the movement from the Left to the Right represents a 
feeling for a stronger, more representative form of Govern- 
ment than at the moment Social Democracy can provide, 
and through it a bolder and more straightforward relation- 
ship with France. The country is sick of being harried 
to death, and its growing confidence that Poincaréism is 
going to fail encourages the instinct of resistance, while it 
forbids despair. The new Government of the Right, if 
it comes, will be a fairly scientific combination of parties, 
with an infusion of Moderates, not a gesture of half-helpless 
rage, as a few months ago it might have been. The prospect, 
therefore, is not irredeemably bad. If the Report of the 
Experts is a reasonable one, it will probably be accepted, 
and the political and economic consequences of acceptance 
honestly faced and put to the country. But there will be 
no passage under the yoke. 

> . * 


Mr. Mosley’s accession to Labour is the most con- 
siderable personal change of sides since the earlier 
Churchill passage from the Tory to the Liberal Party. 
I see Mr. Mosley’s oratory spoken of as immature, but 
I should say that at twenty-eight his is as ripened 
an intelligence as was Mr. Churchill’s at the same age, and 
that, as in his case mind and heart gu well together, 
they offer a rich promise of good for the State. Nor is 
there anything sudden or impulsive in Mr. Mosley’s act. 
He has spoken the language of what is called “sane 
idealism ” ever since he began to think about after-war 
politics, and if he has now proclaimed his discovery that 
the Labour Party is the only possible home for it, he reflects 
a very common judgment on the character and relationships 
of parties. No doubt Labour’s gain is Liberalism’s loss. 
But it is not conceivable that any young man of genius 
and conviction should join himself with a party which has 
to take its parliamentary judgment from Mr. Pringle and 
its notions of intellectual stability from Mr. Masterman. 
The Liberal Party has been on trial for its life since 1914. 
Since then there has been a chance or two of reprieve. 
They have not been taken. The idea of liberalism sur- 
vives, because it is a natural counterpoise to pure Socialism 
in a democratic State; it is only a question of its applica- 
tion, and of the kind of criticism which the really liberal 
mind applies to such a political situation as ours. Such 
criticism seems to me perfectly applied by the always 
admirable Manchester Guardian, and very well applied by 
individual Liberals like Captain Benn, Mr. Foot, Mr. 
Trevelyan Thomson, and some others. But over the party 
tactics and proceedings of the last few weeks it is merciful 
to draw a veil. Mr. Mosley’s action is the best comment 


on them. 
* * * 


Proprietary journalism seems to be a profitable trade, 
provided you start with no particular experience of it. 
I am not aware that the Berry brothers, though highly 
respectable capitalists, had any notable gifts in that way 


— 


when they entered our noble profession. But mark how 
Heaven has prospered them, and how, under its guidance, 
the little things of the Sunday Times (Limited) have 
swollen into the great ones of the Allied Newspapers 
(Limited). For these masters of the Sunday Times (Limited), 
with their “interest” in its £30,000 preference shares and 
their ownership of the entire mass of its ordinary shares, 
find themselves strong enough to absorb for £4,000,000 of 
cash, and £1,500,000 of debentures, the imposing Hulton 
Press of Manchester, and its group of provincial newspapers, 
Perhaps the swallowing effort proved a little difficult, so 
the “‘ Allied Newspapers ” (Limited) appears in the nick 
of time to take over these enterprises, with the goodwill 
of the Sunday Times, for the modest amounts of : 


£4,400,000 in cash. 
£1,500,000 debentures. 
£2,000,000 ordinary shares. 


Thus two of the Berry brothers receive £400,000 cash and 
£2,000,000 ordinary shares, together with control of the 
eight million or so readers, whose souls are thus summarily 
transferred to their keeping. Not that these Emperors of 
the Mind propose to find all the money wanted. For this 
purpose the general public are called on to provide 
£4,750,000 in cumulative 8 per cent. preference shares, 
while, to ensure against a possible shrinkage in the stream 
of their contributions, Messrs. Myers and Co. kindly under- 
write the issue for 7} per cent. (£356,250), and a present of 
£510,000 ordinary shares in Allied Newspapers. And all 
these inspiring and disinterested transactions are to be 
carried out at a trifling expense of £150,000, the estimated 
cost of the issue ! 
* * * 


I long ago ceased to try to understand the dramatic 
critics, but I confess to a mild wonder at their reprobation 
of the Epilogue to Saint Joan. It seemed to me the best 
thing in the play—the most poetic and beautiful, and the 
most adequate to the “idea” of the divine Joan, which I 
thought suffered a good deal from Mr. Shaw’s handling of 
the trial. There both his thinking and his history seemed 
to me a little at fault. It is quite true, as he suggests, 
that the cross-examination of Joan was a much more con- 
siderate and gentlemanly process than would have been 
applied to her by almost any of our crack K.C.s that I 
can think of. But, in fact, it was the usual crafty mixture 
of ecclesiasticism and politics. The Bishop of Beauvais 
was not the stern bulwark of Catholic orthodoxy of Mr. 
Shaw’s imagination. He was a creature of the Regent, 
and his relations with the English occupation were deeply 
compromising. And the beauty of Joan’s character under 
its worst trial was symbolised in the change back from 
woman’s to man’s dress, which Mr. Shaw, incidentally, 
could not fit into his scheme of compressing the two trials 
—for lapse and relapse—into one. The whole story is the 
most overpowering incident in history since the greater 
Incident of which it was the affecting symbol. The 
significant moments are when Joan’s world of faith fell 
in pieces, and when in her last hours on earth she gathered 
them together again. 

* * . 


But Shaw seems to me to redeem this failure in. the 
dream Epilogue, in which he brings the glorified Joan once 
more in contact with her earthly friends and enemies, and 
restates, in noble and exalted phrasing, the whole case of 
the idealist against the world as it is fashioned, and of that 
world against the idealist. That final movement takes the 
drama out of the category of the chronicle play, to which 
at times it approaches, and gives it the character of a 
poem and a psalm of life. I saw nothing trivial or ignoble 
in this conception or in the way in which Shaw works it 
out. It was of the nature of “divine comedy,” that is to 
say, of the most lovely thing in mortal art. 

WAYFARER. 
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Correspondence 


THE UNITY OF GERMAN SOCIAL 
DEMOCRACY 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—In your issue of March 22nd Mr. Robert Dell outlines 
a forecast of the probable result of the electoral battle just 
opened for the composition of the forthcoming Reichstag. 
This forecast is as pessimistic for the republic as possible, and 
the responsibility for this state of things is by Mr. Dell almost 
entirely put at the door of the united Social Democratic Party, 
and in particular of its “‘right wing.” 

That the prospects of the fight are not especially favourable 
for the republican parties, of which the Social Democratic 
Party is at present the strongest, I am not going to deny. But 
I do not see sufficient reason for Mr. Dell’s extreme pessimism. 
The latter would be justified if the condition of the party were 
such as Mr. Dell depicts it. If his description were true, a 
more contemptible rabble could hardly be imagined than this 
great working-class party. An army of docile slaves, led by 
selfish intriguers—that is the impression his description must 
evoke. It is difficult to imagine how any considerable number 
of his readers can take an interest in the prospects of this party 
or that they could expect any good in its retaining its numerical 
strength. It is the most discouraging reading for any Socialist, 
be he foreigner or German. 

I may then be permitted to point out a few facts which 
illustrate how little Mr. Dell’s statements show the real state 
of things. According to him the German electoral system is 
“a travesty of representative government,” the actual members 
of the Reichstag are “chosen not by the electors but by a 
bureaucratic clique in each party.” Now the German electoral 
system is a form of proportional representation, and, if not 
perfect, at least as democratic as a list system can be in a 
country of over sixty million inhabitants. In the Social 
Democratic Party it works as follows: 

Each greater local union or federation of small local unions 
of the party first of all discuss the political situation and the 
policy of the party in a delegate meeting, which then discusses 
the question of proposed candidates for the division to which 
the union belongs, then taking the vote on them and sending 
the list drawn up according to the number of votes of each 
candidate to the district council of the division. There, in a 
full meeting of the council, the lists are compared, and on their 
basis a final list is drawn up according to the votes given for 
each candidate and taking regard to certain generally agreed-on 
considerations (representation of women, selection of heads of 
lists, etc.), and this list, before being recognised as the list of 
the party, is submitted to the vote of a general assembly of 
delegates of the whole division which, if it chooses, can alter 
the order of the candidates on the list, i.e., their chance of 
being elected. It is true that at the election the electors have 
only to choose between the lists registered by the political 
parties and other organisations, and are not allowed to alter 
them. This may be a drawback in the eyes of fastidious people, 
but as long as the country is not divided up into a much bigger 
number of electoral divisions than the present law provides for, 
it is difficult to devise a plan to satisfy their desire. 

But to return to the system by which the Social Democratic 
Party puts up its lists of candidates. I ask the unbiassed reader, 
where does the “clique” come in of which Mr. Dell talks? 
He will find it nowhere. There are only democratically elected 
committees in the whole party, whose composition excludes its 
monopolisation by one of its wings. If it were true, as Mr. Dell 
says, that “in Berlin the district council of the party drew 
up a list of candidates almost entirely belonging to the left 
wing,” the word “clique” might well be justified. In the 
rank and file of the Berlin group of the party the right and 
left wings now balance each other, and in this case to put up 
only adherents of the one wing on the list of candidates would 
certainly be a proof of cliquism. But this was not the case 
at all. The list drawn up by the Berlin district council was 
most unobjectionable as regards fairness from the point of view 
of the distribution of tendencies among the rank and file. The 
quarrel which Mr. Dell refers to arose because the big delegate 
meeting which finally had to settle the list of candidates did 
not follow the advice of the council to take the vote on the 

list, just as the council had worked it out, but preferred to take 
a secret ballot on the order of the list. 

With a few exceptions Berlin is typical of the nature of the 
lists of Social Democratic candidates throughout the country. 


In some divisions the lists are headed by members of the left 
wing only, in others—-as, for example, in the highly industrial 
mining and engineering Southern Westphalia—by members of 
the right wing alone. But in the majority of divisions the 
members have decided to drop all internal dissension during 
the fight and to oppose to the forces of reaction a thoroughly 
united Social Democratic front. This may not be to the liking 
of Mr. Dell, who tells his readers that the “right wing” of the 
great German Social Democratic Party is “little more than 
a clique of officials and place-hunters whose chief concern is 
the defence of their own vested interests.” I refrain from 
applying the adjective which in my opinion this wholesale 
disparagement of militants is entitled to. But as a member 
of this despicable clique, and being proud of belonging to it, 
I must ask Mr. Dell to be a little less indistinct and point out 
by name at least some of the representatives of the right wing 
of German social democracy whom he feels himself justified 
in qualifying in that way. 

Hitherto it has been the special habit and privilege of the 
reactionaries to detract the republic and its upholders by the 
kind of inculpations Mr. Dell now so freely dispenses. From 
them it was comprehensible enough. In the imperial days a 
great number of higher administrative posts were almost the 
monopoly of the classes—in the country of the landed aristocracy. 
Obviously the republic could not let this state of things go on 
as it was. It could not possibly leave the reins of the most 
important administrative centres of the country in the hands 
of its deadly enemies without giving up a very important part 
of its means of moral and political self-defence. Hence a number 
of posts that had traditionally been dispensed by the Govern- 
ment of the day were gradually given to adherents of the 
republic. This was done in by no means too many districts ; 
on the contrary, as is now shown, in rather too few of them. 
But no sooner have the classes regained security than they 
have again begun to look upon each post that is not given to 
one of their people as an inroad into their patrimony. Hence 
their cry of “‘place-hunting” and the like. Let them shout. 
It is too natural on their part to excite astonishment. But 
that a writer who wishes to be considered a supporter of demo- 
cracy should make himself the echo of this disparaging scandal. 
“Happily social democracy is in Germany not that inconsistent 
molluse which it seems to appear to Mr. Dell, or at least as 
which it is described by him. It is fully aware of the needs of 
the hour and determined to fulfil its duties to the best of its 
capacity. One of the foremost of these duties was the restora- 
tion of its spirit of unity, and this has been achieved. Armed 
with this unity it has taken up the fight, knowing that it is 
fighting against tremendous odds, but in no way discouraged 
by this knowledge. 

It is, of course, a risky thing to prophesy about the result. 
But from all I hear of the beginning of the fight in different 
parts of the country there is no reason to look particularly 
pessimistically into the future. The rank and file of the party 
are full of fight everywhere, fully convinced of the justice of 
their cause and the justness of their policy. In the number of 
its members the party is as strong as ever. At the end 
of 1928 there were over one million paying members, and 
since then considerable increases have been registered. The 
largeness of the local organisations in a great many places 
makes it impossible to discuss party questions there in one 
meeting of its members. Hence the necessity to assign them 
to delegate meetings. I do not know from whom Mr. Dell 
gets his information of the happenings within the, party. 
But, believing in the honesty of his intentions, I can only 
advise him not to put too much trust into the tales of people 
whom the French call les ¢i-devants. 

The Social Democratic parliamentary group of the late 
Reichstag had to work under difficulties which the outsider 
can only fully appreciate if he studies its situation and decisions 
rather closely. It had, so to speak, to pay the penalty of its 
numerical strength. Numbering more than a third of the 
whole Reichstag, it bore, whether in office or out of it, a much 
greater responsibility for its decisions than any other party. 
A somewhat drastic comparison may illustrate this. When the 
Communists, the group of the extreme Left, voted together 
with the extreme Right, viz., the German Nationalists, which 
they did every other week, it was a case of amusement for the 
Reichstag, being of no political consequence. But if the Socia 
Democrats would have done the same, it would by necessity 
have meant a parliamentary, and perhaps a grave political 
crisis; for the two parties together muster a majority of the 
Reichstag, viz., 240 out of 466 members. 

What this could mean manifested itself very clearly to the 
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group in December last, when it had to decide its vote on 
the Emergency Powers Bill of the Marx-Stresemann Cabinet. 
The Bill meant very cruel legislation; everyone knew this, and 
the Government did not deny it. But under the financial and 
economical conditions of the Reich any Government, be it 
Socialist, Radical or Conservative, would have been compelled 
to ask for these powers, for utter disaster could not have been 
prevented without them. The German Nationalists, that 
travesty of an honestly conservative party, chose this moment 
for a piece of political blackmail of the vilest kind. Knowing 
that there was great reluctance in the ranks of the Social 
Democrats to grant the powers to the Government after it 
had denied some of the guarantees the party had demanded, 
the German Nationalists made their vote depend on the payment 
of political ransom—inter alia, the dissolution of the Prussian 
Coalition Government, which meant the overthrow of the 
Social Democratic Home Secretary for Prussia, Karl Severing, 
who, a former mechanic, combines a statesmanlike reformism 
with great determination and practical courage, and is therefore 
particularly obnoxious to them. They also demanded the 
surrender of the post of the President of the Reichsbank, just 
vacant, into the hands of Herr Helfferich, this fateful politician 
who by his inconsiderate speeches during the war and his bad 
policy of taxation has contributed so much to the worsening 
of Germany’s position, and who, by reckless attacks on Herr 
Erzberger and Herr Rathenau, has made himself the actual 
inciter of the murderers of these patriots. The almost inevitable 
consequence of the rejection of the Government Bill would 
have been to make this Herr Helfferich, this deadly enemy of 
the republic, President of the most influential financial institu- 
tion of Germany, in place of the gifted Herr Schacht, who is 
at least a democratic republican. In the face of this danger the 
majority of the group decided to accept the Bill after mature 
consideration. They knew that it was at the time most 
unpopular with the masses and that their vote would therefore 
make them the objects of all sorts of wild attacks and denuncia- 
tions. But this did not hinder them from acting according to 
their political conscience, and the number of their then accusers 
who now admit that they acted rightly, is growing every day. 
—yYours, etc., EpvuAaRD BERNSTEIN. 
Berlin. 
March 30th. 


A LIBERAL-LABOUR TRUCE? 


To the Editor of Tae New STATESMAN. 
% Srr,—* Wayfarer ” says, in your issue of last week: 
ae Surely, then, they (Liberals and Conservatives) cannot, 
with decent regard for the interests of the country and for 
\ their own character and traditions on foreign policy, maintain 
“an embarrassing, a weakening or disorganising tactic in 
‘, Parliament while the Prime Minister is on a mission, etc. 
© This laudable sentiment would evoke ready response if Labour 
would itself apply the same underlying principle of accommoda- 
tion and “fair play” in the constituencies. The position of 
Liberals anxious to assist the Labour Government is a very 
unenviable one ; Labour Whips demand the help of Liberals 
in the Division Lobby for all progressive measures, but at the 
Same time the party machine is vigorously pursuing in the 
constituencies “‘ an embarrassing, a weakening or a disorganising 
tactic. . .” whilst the Liberal member himself is “on a 
mission” in the Lobby, in support of Labour! Be 
* A modicum of “ fair play ” for Liberals would certainly be 
repaid a hundredfold, but some of us are beginning to feel that 
whilst Labour is obtrusively over-anxious to extend “fair play” 
to the Tories, their cry seems to be: “No quarter for the 
Liberals.” More particularly so in the case of Liberals whose 
ideals are in many respects closest to Labour !—Yours, ete., 
House of Commons. Joun H. Harris. 
March 3lst. 








To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Str,—I have read with considerable interest the remarks of 
** Wayfarer ” in your issue of to-day, and I hope you will grant 
me space to protest against the purport of them. 

Your contributor calls upon Parliament not to subject the 
Government to opposition (such as that of the Liberals with 
regard to Poplar or cruiser building, or that of the Conservatives 
with regard to Singapore) during the Prime Minister’s visit or 
visits to the Continent—which, he points out, ‘“‘ may be pro- 
longed.”” Otherwise, he threatens, the cause of European 
civilisation will go down. 

When Mr. Lloyd eorge was in power, at the head of a Coalition 
Government, with a majority so large that opposition was 


ineffective, it was not so much the Government’s actions as 
their security from criticism which made us feel the situation 
dangerous and intolerable—and THE New STaTEsMAN, at that 
time, did valuable service in giving expression to this sentiment, 
“‘ Wayfarer ” now seems to hope that the fear of coming into 
power, added to his threats about European civilisation, may 
muzzle opposition to the Labour Government as effectively ag 
their hopeless minority in Parliament muzzled the opponents 
of the Coalition. Yet surely it is still true that whatever 
Government is in power, and whatever basis its power rests on, 
the wholesomeness of British political life depends on the 
freedom of opposition. I believe that the continuance of this 
wholesomeness is more important than the continuance of g 
Labour (or any other) Government, though I hope we shall be 
able to see them in co-existence for a considerable time. 

I should also like to point out that,even though there may be 
“an almost unanimous opinion on foreign policy in this country,” 
which opinion “the Foreign Secretary well represents,” a 
“ Truce of God ” such as “* Wayfarer ” desires to see in Parlia- 
ment during the Foreign Secretary’s absence abroad would 
necessarily have reference to the Government’s domestic as well 
as its foreign activities, and on many points of domestic policy 
public opinion is very far indeed from being unanimous. Some 
are of the opinion that the Government has shown itself in many 
ways most disappointingly conservative, others distrust it as 
revolutionary. I see no reason why those who hold either view 
should be prevented from expressing it because they agree with 
the Prime Minister’s foreign policy, unless the reasons given 
by Mr. Lloyd George when he was in the same position are good 
enough—and we agreed at the time that they were not. 

European civilisation, critical as its condition may be, is not 
yet in such a state that we must sacrifice to it the free expression 
of opinion in the House of Commons. That freedom, and the 
practice of it, is one of the indications that European civilisation 
still survives, and is worth saving.—Yours, etc., 

Sy_via MYERs. 


FORTY HOURS’ WORK FOR 12s. 6d. 
To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Srtr,—Will you allow me to call attention to a case which 
was briefly reported in the Times of March 25th? A girl of 
eighteen was charged with stealing 1s. 6}d. from her employers, 
Messrs. F. W. Woolworth and Co., Ltd., and was placed on 
probation for six months. She received 12s. 6d. for 40 hours’ 
work, and had to pay 4s. a week for fares. The magistrate 
inquired: “Is that how Messrs. Woolworth pay their assist- 
ants?” And the manager explained that his firm “ did not 
work it out that way.” Girls, he said, worked afternoons 
and evenings for 12s. 6d., and subsequently received 25s. a 
week. The magistrate said: ‘I don’t care how you work 
itout. Here is the result ” (pointing to the poor girl in the dock). 

I suggest that when wealthy American firms do business in 
this country they ought to pay their assistants a living wage. 
Woolworth’s would never think of offering the girls in their 
American stores 3 dollars a week—why should they try it on 
here ? Employers who pay young girls starvation wages are 
responsible for a very large proportion of the prostitution in 
our great cities.—Yours, etc., F. A. A. 


Miscellany 
ST. JOAN 


T. JOAN is a play of many and splendid merits. 

It is immensely serious and extremely enter- 
taining; it is a magnificent effort of intellectual 
energy and full of pathos and sympathy; it is long 
but it never flags; it is deep, and I am by no 
means sure that I have got, or that I am going to 
get, to the bottom of it; it is a play it would be dis- 
graceful to treat inadequately—I shall return to it 
next week. I intend now to make only a few pre- 
liminary remarks. We are lifted on waves of emotion 
to be dashed on thought. Only a languid mind could 
fail to find in it intellectual excitement, only a very 
carefully protected sensibility could escape being 
touched and disturbed—but I must add a proviso 
to that. The theme of the play is religion; therefore 


to be touched and disturbed by it in any appreciable 
degree the spectator, some time or other, must have 
experienced religious emotions himself; and further, 
having done so, he must not loathe them as some 
people loathe amorous emotions after having been 
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dipped in them. He may distrust religious emotion, 
dislike exceedingly many of its manifestations (as, 
indeed, I do myself), but he must know what kind of a 
feeling it is and how it can draw and drag at the 
heart ; otherwise he will neither apprehend the whole, 
nor feel the force of its most dramatic moments. 


Of course much remains which a spectator who 
lacked such experience could and would enjoy; but 
St. Joan is not a chronicle play. It is not primarily 
an historic drama. It is a religious play. Mr. Shaw, 
needless to say, bas a very powerful and dramatic 
imagination, but the historic side of it is not 
the strongest. Has he a love of the past? I 
believe he would scout the idea. The question 
would seem to him equivalent to asking him 
if he had a love of bric-a-brac. I do not believe 
he cares a dump for things that are deed, gone 
and changed. The first thing he invariably does 
when his setting is in the past, is to rub off his period 
in the patina of time (vide Cesar and Cleopatra); he will 
scrub and scrub till contemporary life begins to gleam 
through surface strangenesses and oddities. He is con- 
fident that he has reached historic truth when he 
has succeeded in scratching historic characters till 
he finds beneath a modern man in fancy dress. He is 
careful of historic facts in this play; he never introduces 
anything equivalent to making Cleopatra play billiards ; 
but the play is full of spiritual anachronisms. The 
atmosphere is not that of the Middle Ages. Let me 
give some examples : when Joan is told that her voices 
are the work of her imagination, she replies, “* God 
speaks to us through our imaginations.’”’ No idea 
could be more foreign to the Middle Ages than that, 
or more typical of the latest modern religious “* heresy,” 
of which Mr. Shaw himself is the exponent. Again, 
the Earl of Warwick is a purely eighteenth century 
nobleman; he is not even a Renaissance character. 
I think he is closely related to General Burgoyne. The 
delightful study of a common English type, Warwick’s 
clerical secretary, is brother of our old friend Brit- 
tanicus—of the Bishop of London, and many a shell- 
making patriotic parson. But does all this matter ? 
To my mind not a bit. It merely substitutes another 
kind of interest and one, too, closer to the emotions of 
the majority of people. Mr. Shaw would jump at 
the definition of his St. Joan as “a modern heretic.” 
I can fancy him saying: “‘ Why, trying to pick a hole 
in my work you have blundered on my central point.” 
I know I have. Twice in the course of the play Joan 
is defined as “a Protestant.”” The essence of Pro- 
testantism is that the authority of the individual's 
religious experience is final for him. No matter if 
disagreement and chaos result, it is the highest 
duty of everyone to obey like Joan his “ Voices.” He 
must listen attentively, he must live so as to sharpen 
his hearing; but when he is sure of what they say 
he must obey. God does not speak through 
tradition or organised religions, but is resident in 
the hearts and minds of men. In fact what we call 
our hearts, our minds, are, according to Mr. Shaw, the 
spirit of God Himself, a baffled, disturbed, struggling 
but inevitably emerging force, and—this is the accom- 
panying emotion of such convictions and the source 
of their consoling and sustaining power—a force 
necessarily triumphant in the end. The confusion of 
voices does not matter; it is inevitable. In so far as 


' the voices are genuine they are efforts, some of them 


perhaps futile, of the Spirit oi the Universe itself to 
find a way. The first duty of man is to make himself 


a channel for its passage. If he does so he is a “ saint,” 
and though he may be burned, he will have a strange 
power over even those who burn him or mock him. 
And what is the test of “ genuineness” ? That is the 
crux. Organised religions say—we and our traditions ; 
the statesman says the test is, do these saints or do they 
not threaten the social order ; the people, whether they 
do or do not protest against our tyrants ; the nationalist, 
whether they do or do not inspire patriotism; the 
soldier, whether they do or do not make for victory 
the Gallios, whether they do or do not make for pleasure 
and peace. The Church is prepared to accept a 
canonised Joan once her dynamic and incalculably 
disruptive force has spent itself or been destroyed; 
while the fairer of its spokesmen are prepared to 
admit, even as they condemn her, that she may be 
better and more religious than themselves ; the states- 
man that she is far from ignoble; the soldier that she 
alone could put the right spirit into fighting men, and 
they are ready to use her as long as desperate courage 
is a means to victory. But none of them want her back. 

Joan, or rather the spirit within her, is shown in 
conflict with each of these powers and different points 
of view, and this conflict is the essence of the drama. 
But I must repeat for the sake of emphasis that this 
is not primarily an historical play. It is the tragedy 
of Joan herself of course as well, of a real girl whom 
we see before our eyes, who did the things we hear of 
on the stage, who triumphed, then failed and was 
burnt. But its central theme is wider; it is the struggle 
of religious inspiration against the world, down the ages, 
which Mr. Shaw would assert, was always essentially the 
same struggle, whether the world’s antagonist is Jesus, 
Joan, Huss, Galileo, or one of many lesser men and 
women. It is a struggle which cannot be won in any 
complete sense and yet can never be lost. The spiritual 
and intellectual anachronisms are therefore in a sense 
artistic merits, for they help to generalise the case. 
The last words are the cry of Joan as she appears in 
the King’s dream, when each of her different opponents 
in turn acknowledges the beneficence of her inspiration, 
then wills that after all she shall never return again: 
**O God, when will your world be fit for saints to live 
in.”’ She is left as alone as she was in her defeat, as 
alone as she was, in spite of appearances, in her 
victory. 

The extraordinary intellectual merit of this play is 
the force and fairness with which the case of her oppon- 
ents is put; the startling clarity with which each of 
them states it, and consequently our instantaneous 
recognition of its relation to the religious instinct. 
One of Mr. Shaw’s most remarkable gifts has always 
been this rare generosity. It is odd, but he has never 
drawn a wicked character—plenty of characters who do 
wicked things, but not one wicked man. He has never 
believed in the devil, only in blindness, inertia and 
stupidity ; faults so widely spread it seems a failure 
of common sense to distinguish particular people by 
special abhorrence. 

The other extraordinary merit of the play is the 
intensity of its religious emotion and the grasp the 
dramatist shows of the human pathos of one who is 
filled with it, as well as showing his or her immunity 
from requiring anything like pity. It is probably, I 
think, the greatest of Shaw's plays. How these 


qualities are brought out, how the dramatist has put 
his theme in perspective and how his intentions were 
interpreted I will discuss next week. 

DesMonD MacCartTuy. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HERE are recurrent times in a sensible reader’s life 

when he may prefer Trollope’s novels to almost 

any fiction. If you want to become interested 
again in everyday life, read Trollope. The public will 
be pleased with Messrs. Bell’s pleasant and inexpensive 
edition of the Barchester series (eight volumes price 
25s.); but to tell the publisher the truth, it was not 
these novels we wanted most. Trollope’s political novels 
are far harder to get. Let me implore them (I am 
pretty sure, too, that I am proposing a fairly sound 
business proposition) to give us Fineas Phinn, Fineas 
Reduz, The Prime Minister, The Duke’s Children and 
Can You Forgive Her? It is true that the last does not 
properly belong to the series dealing with political life, 
but it is important in regard to the character of that 
perfect gentleman, the second Duke of Omnium, after- 
wards Prime Minister, and the lovable Glencora, his wife. 

* * * 


The position of Trollope in the world of letters is 
instructive. His reputation has had ups and downs, 
but it is safe to say that he stands higher now 
than he did in the estimation of his discriminating con- 
temporaries. This is interesting for several reasons. 
In the first place it shows that the discriminating can be 
bad prophets ; in the second it throws some light on the 
nature of the qualities which secure permanence for a 
novelist. Important as it may be to take yourself 
seriously as an Artist, it seems not to be essential; 
Trollope did not know what the word meant. Thirdly, 
the very qualities honesty and unpretentiousness, which 
contributed to his losing caste in his day, have proved 
to be the best preservatives of his reputation. I say 
without hesitation that he is held in higher estimation 
than George Eliot, and that not a few consider him a 
greater novelist than Thackeray (against this Trollope 
himself would loudly protest), though they would admit 
him to be very inferior to Thackeray as a writer. 

, * * 


Trollope’s English is undistinguished. It always conveys 
his meaning clearly, which some asses (excuse violence) 
consider not only the beginning, but the end of style. But 
his style never reflects sensitiveness to beauty. It never 
thrills or amuses. There are no over-tones in it. It is 
untouched by esthetic curiosity, and no words he uses 
ever put the reader in relation with a view of life wider 
or profounder than that of current morality and common- 
sense. But is not that enough in all conscience, when 
thoroughly done? Does not such a customary social 
horizon seem boundless compared with the confines of 
some of the stuffy «esthetic or psychological dog-hutches 
to which novelists sometimes confine us? Yes, a hundred 
times. But of course, there are also larger, finer and more 
interesting worlds than the one in which Trollope moves. 
This, however, can be claimed for him, that within his own 
world no novelist was ever a surer guide. I know none to 
whom, once I am embarked on his story, I yield myself with 
more restful confidence that I shall agree with his values, orin 
whom I put more trust that what he is going to tell 
me happened next, would, in reality, have happened. 
Indeed, he knows so well what his characters will do and 
say that, most inartistically, he will sometimes interrupt the 
illusion of reality, and proceed to tease his reader by sug- 
gesting that he might, if he liked, make them do or say 
something else. He can afford this. I know no other 


novelists, except Jane Austen or Tolstoi, who have a sulli- 
ciently complete grasp of character and circumstance to 
take similar abominable liberties with impunity. As a 
matter of fact, although he never pretends to be doing 


anything more than spinning a story, his view of the 
novelist’s craft being merely that it is one of the more 
refined professions, he never juggles with the readers’ 
sympathy and credulity. All is solid and serious. He 
relies as little on mystification and the unusual as “ our 
Jane,” and as little on holding the reader by adventitious 
ornament as Defoe. His work lives because his characters 
stand so firmly on their feet and because his own interest 
in them is so genuine, warmhearted and shrewd. 


* * * 


In addition that interest is predominantly moral. This 
strong moral bent is a great asset to a novelist. I would 
advise no one without it to take to novel writing. There 
is no getting away from it, the moral interest is the back. 
bone of all fiction which deals with reality and offers 
readers the pleasures of recognition rather than those of 
surprise. The main interest of all novels which offer us 
a picture of familiar life is and must always be: Is this man 
or woman good or bad? If bad in what way bad, if 
good, in what respect ? Will he or she behave well when 
It comes to the pinch? Was he or she beautiful or ignoble 
at such and such a juncture? There is no other steady 
source of interest which the novel can supply comparable 
to that, and the story or plot of a novel is admirable in 
so far as it posits these questions in an interesting or 
searching way and supplies ample matter for answering them 
satisfactorily. The place of psychology in fiction is sub- 
ordinate. It provides extra data for moral judgments 
and it can also, of course, strengthen the readers belief in 
the reality of a character, just as description of outside 
objects strengthens his faith in the credibility of events. 
The psychological novelist may, of course, draw the reader’s 
attention to certain facts about human nature of which 
he was not aware, but once his surprise has subsided the 
interest of these will depend upon their moral significance. 
Many modern novelists do not understand this. They have 
found out it is a great deal easier to pour forth what may 

ass as a plausible stream of ideas going through an 
imaginary person’s head than to make that person behave 
in a convincing and interesting manner, and they have 
jumped eagerly at the notion it is a symptom of high 
artistic breeding that this stream of thoughts and sen- 
sations should be without bearing upon moral questions. 
It is true that a vivid transcription of sensation may be 
worth reading in itself; a really good description of lying 
in a hot bath, or having a tooth out, may be almost a 
substitute for experience, but a book composed of a string 
of such sensations makes a flaccid book, only worthy to 
be dipped into. Needless to say, though a novelist may 
have a requisite degree of moral interest in his characters 
to write a novel, his sense of values may be of a very trivial 
or wrong-headed kind. However, this is not so fatal as 
having none at all. 

- + * 


When a novelist presents his characters and describes 
events and surroundings in such a way that his sense of 
values is implicit in the account he gives of them, he is 
called “‘ impersonal’’; when he stops to point a moral, 
either using the first person or a generalisation, he is not; 
and it is generally held that the “impersonal” method is 
alone artistic. It is the better way on the whole. But 
esthetically it is a matter of minor importance. The 
important thing is that an author’s text, so to speak, should 
convey what he loves and hates in people, institutions, 
customs, surroundings, in such a way that the reader 
can make a shrewd guess why he does so. If he chooses 
to add a gloss as well, the reader may be grateful or he 
may not be. Trollope has a most friendly way of putting 
himself on his reader’s level, which is pleasant because he 
is himself so utterly honest, and bis comments are 
entirely consistent with the spirit of the text. In the case 
of Thackeray I do not feel this to be always the case. 
Sometimes the novelist, sometimes the commentator 
claims to be wisest; the asides being sometimes intended 
to correct the acerbity of the instinctive reactions of the 
novelist (But, ah! dear reader, are we not all sinners, and 
so forth) ; sometimes to reinforce condemnation and approval 
which were not really whole-hearted enough to enable the 
artist to draw character so as to convey them directly. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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DEAD AND ALIVE 


Collected Poems. By Joun Drinkwater. Sidgwick and Jackson. 
21s. 

The Poetical Works of Austin Dobson. Milford. 7s.6d. 

poems. By G. H. Luce. Hogarth Press. 4s. 6d. 


It is a natural desire to wish to attend one’s own funeral; it 
would be so pleasant (or so we imagine) to read the obituaries, 
and to shake hands with one’s own ghost. After all, it is very 
tantalising that the most distinguished day in a man’s life 
should come after he is dead, that he should play the chief réle, 
for once, on the stage of existence as a mere stage property. 
This tiresome disability modern poets circumvent by dress 
rehearsals in which, in the midst of life, they present the world 
with the apparent finality of Collected Works. The other day 
it was Mr. Masefield ; now Mr. Drinkwater lays himself out for 
premature interment. Our regrets are sincere ; but these too 
vivacious dead cannot claim the privilege, “de mortuis nil nisi 
bonum.” An initial objection to this practice of periodic Collected 
Poems is that it enables the printer’s devil to tempt the poet into 
collecting a great deal too much; and, in consequence, the present 
obsequies, for example, seem over-costly. No doubt the pub- 
lishers know perfectly well what they are about, when they set 
their guinea-stamp on Mr. Drinkwater’s work ; but it would be 
an interesting contribution to that fascinating Economics of 
Modern Poetry, which will never be written, could one but know 
what kind of purchaser these two handsome volumes will find. 
Are our “ highbrows ” so well-to-do, our well-to-do so “ highbrow’? 

For it is that hideous but expressive epithet that comes, 
uncalled-for, to the reader’s mind. Here are culture, talent, a 
generous and sympathetic personality, fundamental hard work— 
so many qualities, but not that we politely call “inspiration,” 
to make decent our ignorance of what poetry really is. Doubtless 
among the prophets of Baal on Mount Carmel was many a 
thoughtful, good Samaritan; doubtless Elijah was violent, 
narrow-minded, a little mad; but it was on his offering that the 
fire from heaven descended. And I cannot conceive Mr. Drink- 
water girding up his loins and running before the chariot of Ahab 
to the entrance of Jezreel. How unfair! No, it is not this that 
is unfair, but the Muses; who regard not reason nor virtue, 
whom no man wins by deserving. And the comparison is not 
so inapposite ; for that strange, fanatical Tishbite, who shoots 
like flame through the dust and ashes of the Book of Kings, had 
above all what the modern poet has not—has too much good 
sense to have—intensity. ‘‘ Jl pensait,” says Anatole France of 
such another portent, Napoleon, “‘ ce que pensait tout grenadier 
de son armée; mais il le pensait avec une force inouie.”” That 
is the difference. The great poetic ages, when men like Mr. 
Drinkwater, not great geniuses, have been swept into writing 
great poetry, were times when it was possible to feel an enthusias- 

tic passion about the state of the world, without being a complete 
fool ; at the end of the sixteenth century, in parts of the nine- 
teenth, it was so; but it was not so in the eighteenth, nor is it 
now, unless, with the paradox of Hardy and Housman, a man 
burn with a passion of despair. That, we may console ourselves, 
is always possible. 

So what is fatal here is not that Mr. Drinkwater can be banal 
enough to write: 


By Athenian rivers while the reeds 
Made love melodious for the Ganymedes, 
or 
Once Athens worked and went to see the play, 
And Thomas Atkins kissed the girls of Rome. 
Nor need it be disastrous in itself, that he is derivative and over- 
read, and the past world too much with him. Theft does not 
matter if a poet is clever enough to make his readers enthusiastic 
accessories after the fact. It is certainly awful to write: 
And silver arrows of the moon 
Were splintered in her hair, 
after Arnold’s 
While the deep-burnish’d foliage overhead 
Splintered the silver arrows of the moon. 


But it is not the imitation that is bad, but the bad imitation. 
And these things would be as nothing, if Mr. Drinkwater had 
but a touch of that force inouie of Anatole France, if he were 
demonic where he is merely earnest, passionate where he seems 
only sensible. If Mr. Lawrence had some of Mr. Drinkwater’s 
sense and knowledge of his craft, or if Mr. Drinkwater had some 
of Mr. Lawrence’s insensate energy, like Victor Hugo’s cannon 
flinging itself up and down a ship at sea, then we might look for 
some new poetry ; but, divorced, their qualities are sterile. The 
bull lacks the china-shop, the china-shop the bull. And so it is 


not surprising that Mr. Drinkwater’s best work should be found 
in those love-sonnets where his feeling does succeed in making 
itself felt, and in those lighter pieces where feeling is not needed, 
like the deservedly familiar Mamble. For the rest there is 
neither intellect enough to be interesting in the absence of 
metre, nor feeling enough to justify its presence, nor the sheer 
metrical skill that justifies itself ; and if the author wins, uncon- 
sciously almost, sympathy and respect, it is for himself, not his 
work; as a person, not a poet. 

Austin Dobson, having the same lack of intensity, was on 
the contrary clever enough to realise it at once and choose that 
lighter vein, that primrose path which could alone save his 
work from a bonfire not even everlasting. JI faut savoir se 
borner ; and Dobson knew. 


Not mine the march, the counter-march, 
The trumpets, the triumphal-arch. 
For detail, detail, most I care 

(Ce superflu, si nécessaire !) 


That enthusiasm the later nineteenth century could hardly 
inspire in any sensitive person, he deliberately sought and found 
elsewhere—in its predecessor, just as the Pre-Raphaelite poets 
had found it, more seriously, in the thirteenth and fourteenth. 
What Lamb threatened—*“ Damn the age, I will write for anti- 
quity "—he did; and did so well that his filigreed cherry- 
stones keep more than a fancy-value still : 


As much, in short, as one may hope 
To cover with a microscope. 


One comes to love this little man, so sensible, so urbane, gentle 
in disillusion, ceremonious yet pitiful, though expecting little 
giving much; just as one flees from the depressing “ uplift ” 
of optimists and reformers to the quiet wisdom of his two great 
masters, Horace and Montaigne. All their strength and self- 
possession he has not; there are moments when his eighteenth- 
century reserve slips into the sentimental, when specks of alloy 
show in his “ golden mediocrity.” But in the present classical 
revival he ought not to lack readers among those : 


That like along the finished Line to feel 
The Ruffle’s flutter and the Flash of Steel. 


And if there are no great discoveries to be made in this definitive 
edition, if, as so often, the general taste proves to have been 
sound, and the less-known pieces to have been deservedly so, 
yet completeness has a value of its own, and this is certainly 
the edition to possess, and itself the best answer to the doubt 
of its familiar closing lines: 
In after days when grasses high 
O’ertop the stone where I shall lie, 
Though ill or well the world adjust 
My slender claim to honoured dust, 
I shall not question or reply. 
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I shall not see the morning sky ; 
I shall not hear the night-wind sigh ; 
I shall be mute, as all men must 
In after days ! 


But mute that still, small voice is not as yet. 

To pass from Dobson to the third of these poets is to circle 
half the globe. Here is no neat, small garden of a Queen Anne 
cottage ; larger than human, with the jungle creepers fastening 
on his moveless hands, the jungle mists curling like incense 
before his heedless eyes, the Buddha seems to sit and hear, 
unlistening, the strange praises of a Western tongue that has 
half forgot the spirit of the West. Be it said once for all that this 
is no easy book; it expresses a mystical casting adrift of the 
reason on the shoreless ocean of the Imagination in a style 
extremely obscure. Yet it is possible to abominate mysticism 
and obscurity alike, and none the less to own after half a dozen 
readings the power, the cloudy fascination of this small book. 
The originality, if also eccentric, is real ; and in the rare experi- 
ence of finding, not one more Georgian poet, but a person who 
feels, thinks, and writes with a natural individuality that does 
not echo nor ogle nor prettify, one forgives much, even the 
incongruity of being summoned to glide into Nirvana by way 
of a verbal obstacle-race of the severest sort. Here at least 
is a “‘hard acorn of thought,” and no chestnuts. And mur- 
muring “ Luce a non lucendo,” persevering readers will set sail 
into the mist, in the faith that at intervals sudden vistas of 
splendour will reward them, that at moments they too may : 


Lean on the night, and hail, 
All guilty though they are, 
On the dark seas a sail, 
And through the horror of the heavens, a star. 


After all there is little mistaking what poetry is going to matter 
to one—heroic efforts to sympathise, stern suppression of intel- 
lectual hatreds may acquire one a few new tastes, but not many. 
For tastes in poetry are more born than made ; and either there 
comes that curious cold shiver, down the spine, le frisson du 
beau, or all is blank, either snatches begin to haunt one or the 
book lies dead where it dropped. So it is: one can do little to 
change it. By those tests these Poems deserve their name. 
Those that are philosophical should please despite their difficulty, 
if not because of it, all who care for the Metaphysical Poets— 
with a touch here and there of Blake and Coleridge. The 
descriptive pieces that form the other half, are much easier and 
one, “In Na-lin Village,” is perhaps the most graceful thing 
of all. The book, with its charming cover, remains a wild and 
wilful beauty ; to make it, West and East, vision and dream, 
personality and denial of personality, have met and mingled in 
a strange, passionate confusion. Thence its faults, but thence 
also its qualities. 

For as he may, not as he ought 

Man takes the honey of his thought, 

And o’er his heart his vision closes 

As bees upon the heart of roses 

And butterflies on stones. 
F.L. L. 


TORQUEMADA 


Torquemada and the Spanish Inquis.:‘on. By RAFAEL SABATINI. 
Stanley Paul. 12s. 6d. 


A man with a name like Torquemada can be excused a good 
deal. Mr. Rafael Sabatini, with a novelist’s keenness for a 
good name, fastens on this point at once. He thinks the name 
so good that “it almost seems fictitious” (which is paying a 
quite undeserved compliment to fiction) and suggests that it 
“held the omen of a man’s life *—in other words, that a man 
so named must have been an Inquisitor from birth, and could 
not, if he would, have escaped his fate. In point of fact the 
family was named after a town in the north of Spain. But 
t is, beyond doubt, a magnificent word. It suggests thumb- 
screws as plainly as the most obvious onomatopeia. You 
picture a bearded bully, with shaggy eyebrows and a nose 
like a vulture’s beak. What you find, in fact, is a wide-eyed, 
frail fanatic, who did not care for cruelty for its own sake, 
but employed it from motives which were pure beyond dispute. 
Contrary to the popular belief, the torture-chambers of the 
Spanish Inquisition were not particularly up-to-date ; there 
was no sign of fiendish inventiveness in the instruments 
employed there, which consisted simply of the ordinary rack, 
a rope and pulley for hoisting people by their wrists, and a 
bucket of water for the water torture—in fact just the usual 
methods employed by the secular courts at that date. Nor 








was Torquemada responsible for the cruelties practised upon 
heretics when they reached the stake. 

Except for his blazing fanaticism and his almost superhuman 
force of will, we know little of Torquemada’s character. He was 
a stern ascetic, who slept upon a plank, and refused to eat meat, 
or wear linen next his skin. The gout which crippled him jp 
his declining years must have been a legacy from more self. 
indulgent ancestors. He refused all the dignities that were 
offered to him after he became Grand Inquisitor, and continued 
to go about in his simple Dominican dress, devoting all his 
time and attentions to the task of extirpating heresy. Whatever 
else he was, he was not a hypocrite ; on the contrary, he was, 
in Mr. Sabatini’s words, “dreadfully, tragically, ardently 
sincere.” He was not even consciously cruel. The Inquisition, 
under his guidance, “ practised its abominations of cruelty out 
of love for the human race ... in its warped and dreadful 
way it accounted itself merciful, and not only represented but 
believed that its aims were charitable ”’ : 


Whilst it wept on the one hand over the wretched heretic 
it flung to the flames, it exulted on the other in the thought 
that by burning one who was smitten with the pestilence of 
heresy, it saved, perhaps, a hundred from infection and 
from purging that infection in an eternity of hell-fire. 


This much is clear. It is a pity that Torquemada found no 
biographer in his own time, and that we possess so few recorded 
utterances or writings of his to enable us to fill in the lights 
and shades in the rough outline of his character that has come 
down to us. There are, of course, his famous “ Instructions ” 
to the officers of the Inquisition, and it is upon these that Mr. 
Sabatini has chiefly drawn for the material of his book, which 
is rather a description cf the Inquisition under Torquemada 
than of Torquemada himself. It should be said at once that 
he writes with admirable impartiality, in vigorous picturesque 
language, and with an unerring instinct (which historians so 
often lack) for the kind of facts that the average reader likes to 
hear. 

The religious situation in Spain towards the close of the 
fifteenth century when Torquemada came on the scenes was 
different from that in any other country. Owing to popular 
outbreaks against the Jews, vast numbers of them had professed 
adherence to Christianity. These New Christians, as they were 
called, had profited by their timely ‘“ conversion” to secure 
great wealth and many of the principal offices of State. At the 
same time it was notorious that many, if not most of them, 
practised Judaism in secret, thereby bringing contempt upon 
the Church. There were also the usual charges of ritual murder, 
and Mr. Sabatini in an interesting series of chapters translates 
the evidence, recently unearthed, of the horrible case of “ the 
Holy Child of La Guardia,” in which a group of elderly Jews 
confessed to having abducted a Christian boy and crucified 
him secretly in a cave, after scourging him and crowning him 
with thorns. Most of these men were ‘“* New Christians,” and 
it was the task of the Inquisition to investigate the behaviour 
of the New Christians, high and low, and to stamp out apostasy. 
The fact that in each big town, as the Inquisition visited them 
in turn, the New Christians were foolish enough to attempt 
armed risings did not encourage leniency. 

But when all this has been said, it remains impossible for 
the modern mind to find excuses for the grossly unjust procedure 
which Torquemada instructed his officers to pursue. His 
methods were such that it seems almost certain that scores of 
good Catholics must have been burnt, in the general holocaust. 
In cross-examining accused persons, the judges were instructed 
to lead a man on by speaking to him kindly (blande et mansuete), 
the object being to get him to contradict himself. Otherwise 
he could not legally be put to the torture. The victim was 
never told who were his accusers, because, as Torquemada 
shrewdly observes, if their names were known they might 
suffer for it when they got outside. The judges were even 
commanded to promise a man mercy if he betrayed his friends, 
and then to explain to him that this mercy referred only to the 
absolution of his soul, and could not be extended to protect 
his body. The definition of “‘ Judaising’” was made so wide that 
a man might be sent to the stake for eating meat in Lent or for 
habitually putting on a clean shirt on Saturdays (the Jewish 
Sabbath) instead of on Sundays. And much of this grotesque 
procedure was opposed even to contemporary ideas of justice ; 
for in the Spanish secular courts of that day the judges were 
not allowed to deceive prisoners by false offers of pardon, and a 
confession extorted under torture and unsupported by evidence 
was not considered a sufficient proof of guilt. 

But, after all, the leading fact about the Inquisition was its 
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NEW CHENIL GALLERIES 


T is believed that most readers of THe New STATESMAN will be 
| interested in the project of the New Chenil Galleries, and many 

will be glad to have the opportunity of supporting the scheme 

by taking up shares involving no liability other than the amount 
subscribed, details of which will be found in the prospectus below. 
Fuller information is published in an illustrated booklet, which will be 
forwarded, gratis, to any reader of THe New STATESMAN upon applica- 
tion to the Secretary, Charles Chenil & Co., Ltd., by the Town Hall, 
Chelsea, London, S.W. 3. 

The Chenil Galleries were founded in 1905, the present premises then 
being a private residence, and the first exhibition was of the Drawings 
of Augustus John and William Orpen. Many notable “ first” exhibi- 
tions followed, including those of Ambrose McEvoy, Eric Gill, J. D. 
Innes, Robert Gregory, Mark Gertler, Mrs. Clarke Hall, and others. 
The activities of the Company have been mainly confined to furthering 
the interests of the younger artists, and its opportunities have been 
restricted solely by the limited space available. While the history 
of many of the foremost Galleries in the West End has in the majority 
of cases terminated in disaster, due to high rents and rates, “ Chenil’s ” 
has proved consistently successful, and since its inception Dividends 
totalling 118 per cent. upon its Preference Shares and 194 per cent. 
upon the Ordinary Shares have been paid, notwithstanding that artists, 
with few exceptions, have had their exhibitions upon more favourable 
terms than elsewhere obtainable. 

The present value of the assets of the Company, apart from any 
allowance for the Goodwill and Lease or for the valuable concessions 
and extensions for which increased capital is required, exceeds the value 
of the original paid-up Capital. 

The founders and shareholders of the original Company included 
Augustus John, Esq., A.R.A., Sir William Orpen, K.B.E., R.A., Ambrose 


McEvoy, Esq., and the Right Hon. Lord Blanesburgh, and these 
gentlemen continue or substantially increase their interest. 

New and commodious Galleries, untrammelled by the impossible 
burden of West End expenses, constitute an urgent artistic need of 
the day. Chelsea, with its literary fame and artistic traditions, is the 
obvious locality in which this need can best be met. 

“Chenil’s” is already an established institution in art circles, Its 
activities, concentrated upon fostering the interests of younger artists 
and the best interests of British art, have been restricted solely 
by the lack of space. Adjoining the Town Hall it possesses the most 
central, commanding, and accessible site, part of which in Whistler’s 
time was the original home of the Chelsea Arts Club, the larger 
studio being for many years occupied by Mr. Augustus John. The 
erection of spacious Ground Floor Art and Sculpture Galleries thereon, 
together with an extensive Restaurant, an Art School and other 
buildings, should produce one of the most distinguished Independent 
Art Institutions in London. The Trustees of the Cadogan Estate, in 
view of the desirable character of the proposals, have agreed to grant 
a 99 years’ Lease of the site upon highly advantageous terms. 

The premises are now available for reconstruction, and efforts will 
be made to complete the New Galleries to allow of an inaugural 
exhibition in December of the present year. 

Artists of all schools will be given the opportunity of appointing 
their own Selection Committee for at least two of the open exhibitions 
to be held each year in the Galleries. 

In addition to holding important exhibitions of pictures, sculpture, 
drawings, etchings, etc., which would bring in substantial revenue by 
sales, admission charges and catalogues, the Galleries would be 
available for private social gatherings, chamber music, lectures, etc., 
there being at present nothing in Chelsea which offers a thoroughly 
suitable atmosphere for such functions. 


THE NEW CHENIL GALLERIES 


CHARLES CHENIL & CO., 


LTD., 


CHELSEA, S.W. 3. 





Increase of Capital for the purpose of extensive reconstruction 


of Art Galleries, Music Rooms, Restaurant, Art School, &c. 


Offer at par of 24,000 8% Cumulative Preference Shares 
of £1 each, and 8,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each, of 
which over £20,000 has already been subscribed. 
DIRECTORS. 


EUGENE GOOSSENS, Esq., Jr. (Chairman), (British National Opera Co., &c., &c.), Gloucester Cottage, Collingham Road, 


South Kensington, S.W. 


HERBERT GRANVILLE FELL, Esq. (Editor of “The Queen,” 1920-1924, and Editor of Messrs. Newnes’ “ Art Library,” 
“The Master Etchers,” and “Drawings of the Great Masters,” 1907-1911), 22 Herondale Avenue, Wandsworth 


Common, S.W. 18. 


PERCY MOORE TURNER, Esq. (Proprietor of The Independent Gallery, Grafton Street, W.), Gresham House, Packhorse 


Road, Gerrard’s Cross, Buckinghamshire. 


JOHN ETHELBERT SLADE, Esq. (Manager and Secretary, Victoria Chambers Co., Ltd.), Lindia, Lindthorpe Road, Broad- 


stairs, Kent. 


JOHN KNEWSTUB, Esq. (Founder of the Chenil Galleries), Eagle House, Rye, Sussex. 
A Catering Authority will join the Board after Allotment. 


SIR RICHARD RUNCIMAN TERRY, MUS DOC., HAS OFFERED HIS SERVICES IN AN HONORARY 
ADVISORY CAPACITY. 


PRIVILEGES TO SHAREHOLDERS. 


In addition to possessing priority rights to the property of the 
Company as security for their Capital and Dividends, Shareholders 
with a qualification of 50 £1 fully-paid shares and upwards ill 
be given the following exclusive privileges :— 


1. Shareholders, qualified as above, will become, subject to the 
Society’s Rules, members of the Artistic, Musical, and Literary 
Society without further entrance fee or subscription. 


2. A “ Shareholder’s View Day” of all exhibitions arranged in 
the Galleries will be held prior to the public opening, thus 
assuring an advantageous opportunity of securing any work 
exhibited. 

3. Shareholders will possess the right to nominate by ballot the 
Selecting Committee for at least one of the open exhibitions to be 
held in the Galleries each year. 

4. A “ Shareholder’s Pass” will be issued entitling the holder 
to admission at any time during exhibition hours to all exhibitions 
arranged in the Galleries. 

_5. Shareholders will_possess the first option upon all Etchings, 
Lithographs, Prints, Books, or other works published by the 
Company. 

_6. A discount of 2} per cent. upon the catalogue price of any 
picture, drawing, or other work purchased in the Galleries. 


The full Prospectus is obtainable from 
CHARLES CHENIL & CO, tsp. by the Town Hall, Chelsea, 


THIS FORM OF APPLICATION MAY BE USED. 


This form should be sent with cheque for the amount payable 
on application to the Bankers of the Company, Barclays Bank, 
Limited, 140 King’s Road, Chelsea, London, S.W. 3. 

Cheques should be made payable to Bearer, and crossed Barclays 
Bank, Limited, Chelsea, not negotiable. 


FORM OF APPLICATION, 

To the Directors of Charles Chenil & Company, Limited. 
Gentlemen,—Having paid to your Bankers the sum of £ : : 
being a deposit of 2s. per share on Application, I hereby request 
that you will allot tO Me .......ccccecceccceeceeeseeeeeeenenes Preference 
Seewes GE GD GRR GUE ccccnccecccnqncccccevecesccoceses Ordinary Shares 
of £1 each in the above-named Company, and I hereby agree to 
accept the same or any less number that may be allotted to me 
upon the terms and conditions of the Prospectus dated 16th Feb- 
ruary, 1924, and Memorandum and Articles of Association of the 
Company, and I undertake to pay the further instalments as pro- 
vided by the said Prospectus and authorise you to register sie 
as the holder of the said Shares. r 


ee 


Address (in full) 





RR ae ee TE 
(A lady should state whether she is spinster, wife or widow.) 


CRNITED, coccxscancencnecesnnggoowsenee 
[ADVERTISEMENT. 
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stupidity. Not only did it drive the Jews out of Spain at a 
time when they were particularly useful to the Government, 
but even on religious grounds its method was the wrong one. 
For, as Mr. Sabatini, ironically points out, if the object was to 
save souls, the better plan would have been to burn the innocent, 
and keep the guilty alive in prison in the hope that they might 
repent. 


SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


Social Development. Its Nature and Conditions. By L. T. 
Hosnovuse, Martin White Professor of Sociology in the 
University of London. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


With this book Professor Hobhouse concludes his Principles of 
Sociology, of which the previous parts were contained in The 
Metaphysical Theory of the State, The Rational Good, and The 
Elements of Social Justice. The last part of this enterprise has 
the same strength and the same weakness as its predecessors. 
Its strength lies in its synthetic and comprehensive vision of the 
whole problem of social organisation, and in its wide grasp of data 
drawn from an immense field of science and research. Its 
weakness, connected intimately with its strength, lies in Professor 
Hobhouse’s failure to illumine fact and reason with imaginative 
light. His style is flat-footed and ponderous, as if the weight 
of his matter bore him down. He does not illustrate enough, 
or make allowance enough for the reader’s difficulty mm following 
a long course of abstract argument. For himself, the conclusions 
here stated—and the book is really one big system of conclusions 
—arise as the result of a life’s study of the data of sociology, 
drawn from many different fields of investigation. He does, 
indeed, allude frequently to those data, and occasionally summar- 
ise some group of them. But from such examples and summaries 
he hurries back too soon to the task of argumentation and con- 
clusion which he has set himself. 

The result is that his book is exceedingly difficult reading, 
sometimes approaching the unreadable. And this is a great pity ; 
for it is full of good things to reward the patient reader. It is 
essentially a restatement of the rationalist philosophy of socia} 
progress, in terms designed to meet modern psychological and 
sociological criticism. The idea of steady and reliable progress, 
in man or in Society, has gone by the board. We can no longer 
believe in a continuous and uninterrupted evolution of mankind 
towards perfection, or compare the growth of social complexity 
with the development of the ethical principle. Yet, Professor 
Hobhouse urges, there is a connection, and the philosophy of 
progress is fundamentally sound. 

This reality of progress he conceives in terms of rational mind, 
and its increasing power of co-operative action in mankind as a 
whole. It is no answer to him to say that the City-States of 
Greece or the Middle Ages achieved a better social life than the 
modern world, even if it be true. For a group may at any time, 
under favourable conditions, achieve for itself a quality of life 
higher than humanity as a whole can achieve centuries or 
thousands of years later. We have to consider the quantity as 
well as the quality of achievement, to envisage the whole round 
world and all that dwell therein, and to regard the achievement 
in relation to the magnitude of the problems which have to be 
faced, and in times of rational and creative mental co-operation. 

Social development, as Professor Hobhouse sees it, presents at 
each stage and in each sphere of its growth, the problem of the 
interaction of minds so as to make up a harmonious and fertile 
social system of wills. Not a common will engulfing individual 
wills, still less a dominant will coercing most individuals, but a 
co-operative system to which each individual will makes its 
purposive contribution. Each will affects others, and is affected 
by them, not in one sphere, but in every sphere of social action 
and relationship. The magnitude of the modern world, and its 
close economic and political interrelation, makes the problem of 
e0-operating wills correspondingly huge and difficult. The 
modern world has achieved it in part within national units, and 
smaller groups within the national units. It must face its present 
problems by achieving it over a wider area, again, not by sub- 
mergence of the smaller units of community, but by the linking up 
of their distinct achievements into a wider unity retaining their 
diversity. And the measure of our power to do this is the 
furtherance of the power of rational mind which we accomplish 
both by taking thought and by framing our social institutions 
for the encouragement of mental and ethical purposes. 

One could wish that, in developing this thesis, Professor Hob- 
house had drawn more fully on the vast data at his command. 
His book is weak, especially on the economic side, in its apprecia- 
tion—or rather in its presentation—for the faults are mainly of 


—— 


omission—of the bearing of economic factors on the more 
modern phases of social development. We cannot find that 
Marx is even once mentioned, though surely the economic concep. 
tion of history, whether we accept it or not, has been one of the 
most vital influences on modern sociology. And not only the 
mere name, but the very discussion of this conception is missing, 
Like many sociologists, Professor Hobhouse is more at home 
among the primitive phases of culture than in its developed 
phases, outside Greece and Rome. This blurs his sense of 
historical perspective. Pre-history is important ; but history 
is important, too. The origins of society throw light on, but 
do not explain, its development. 

On the whole, however, this is a remarkable book—a product 
of mature thought, the difficulty of which arises from its valiant 
struggle to state the conclusions from a vast body of studies 
within a reasonable compass. The general reader will find it 
hard work; the student will find it hard work, too, but an 
invaluable quarry of ideas and criticism of sociological and 
psychological doctrine. 


THE MONEY PROBLEM 


Bankers and Credit. 
Grayson. 6s. 


By Hartitey Wirsers. Nash and 


Mr. Hartley Withers is a first-rate financial journalist, and 
has a remarkable gift for elementary exposition of the 
technicalities of banking and finance. His book on The Meaning 
of Money is still the best book to recommend to beginners who 
want to understand the simplest facts about money and credit, 
His latest volume on the monetary problems of the day is all 
the more disappointing for that reason. It is controversial 
rather than descriptive, but so slight and popular as to be 
somewhat misleading to anyone who is not already familiar 
with the recent literature on the subject. 

Mr. Hartley Withers has a special admiration for the more 
conservative type of bank director, and he is well qualified to 
interpret sympathetically the mixture of sound sense, timidity 
and instinctive prejudice with which bankers are prone to 
regard new ideas and new problems. But unfortunately no 
coherent theory or policy is outlined. Mr. Withers wants the 
gold standard restored and is content to leave it at that. He 
appears to be astonished and faintly amused at the important 
proposals that have been recently made for improving our 
monetary arrangements. 

In his description of the pre-war monetary system he goes 
so far as to admit (p. 34) that the Bank of England can at 
any time contract credit at will, “either by selling stocks or 
by inducing its borrowers to liquidate their loans by charging 
a higher price for them, which it does by raising its official 
rate of discount”; but the rest of the book is virtually an 
attempt to show that this power to control the creation of 
credit is either non-existent or of no importance. For example, 
he condemns war-time inflation, but complains because at one 
time “money was made artificially too dear.” But was not 
this one of the means of checking inflation ? Again, he states 
(p. 109) that the raising of the Bank Rate to 10 per cent. in 
August, 1914, “ had not the smallest effect in checking demands 
for credit,” although for some weeks after it there was a severe 
fall of prices and enough unemployment to cause serious alarm 
to the Government. But more amazing still, he will not even 
allow that the slump of 1920 in the United States and this 
country was in any way due to the action of the Central Banks 
in curtailing the expansion of credit through the raising of 
the Bank Rate. A “ consumers’ strike,”’ started by a Chinese 
boycott of Japanese silk, is the explanation solemnly pro- 
pounded by Mr. Withers on the strength of evidence given 
by Governor Strong, of New York. Has a “ consumers’ 
strike ” ever stopped inflation in Germany? He tells us that 
the depression was not due to restriction of credit since bank 
deposits continued to expand slightly during the first year of 
the slump. But as Mr. Keynes has pointed out, this is not 
inconsistent with restriction of credit and a diminution of 
effective purchasing power. To say that the raising of the 
Bank Rate and the price of credit was “ an almost irrelevant 
detail ” in the crisis of 1920 is to fly in the face of experience 
and theory alike. 

It would have improved the book and enhanced Mr. Withers’ 
reputation as a serious student of finance if he had devoted 
less space to Professor Soddy, Major Douglas and other small 
fry, and given a fuller and clearer explanation of his reasons 
for disagreeing with Mr. Hawtrey and Mr. Keynes. He seems 
hardly aware of the recent work of American economists like 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


T. FISHER UNWIN’S 





POINCARE. A Biographical Portrait. 

By SISLEY HUDDLESTON, author of “ Peace- 

Making at Paris.” 7s. 6d. net. 

t ament which has long been an enigma to the English mind 
a to the world in this illuminating and brightly written 
yolume. The author has been for some time the Paris correspondent 
of the Times, and everyone should read this book if they wish to form 
an accurate judgment of the remarkable man who has played so big a 
part in Europe since the war. : 


THE LETTERS OF CHARLES GREVILLE 
AND HENRY REEVE. 


Edited by A. H. JOHNSON. Cloth. 21s. net. 


This volume is good reading to those interested in the doings of the 
early Victorians. They are spread over a period from 1839—1865, 
and not only deal with the critical history of those times, but also 
with the political and social gossip, which will always remain a source 
of great interest to readers of p-eor. . ‘ a 

“One of the most piquant and enlightening of literary and political 
memoirs.” —Scotsman. 


THE LIFE OF OLIVE SCHREINER. 


By S. C. CRONWRIGHT-SCHREINER. 
Illustrated. 21s. net. 
The biography of this genius and pioneer of women’s freedom will 
prove indispensable to all who admire her works and know the part 
she has played in present-day literature. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS. alee 
“ We have seldom met with a biography in which the living interest 
is from first to last so powerful.”—Birmingham Post. 
“. =. . but they cannot beat this book for fascination of grip.””— 
Observer. 
“It stands apart from commonplace biography.”—Yorkshire Post. 


AMONG THE BRAHMINS AND 


PARIAHS. Memories of Fifteen Happy Years. 
By J. A. SAUTER. 10s. 6d. net. 


Of the quality and charm of this book one can speak highly without 
hesitation. The author has seen Hindu life from the inside as few 
Europeans have done. 


THE THEORY OF SOCIAL ECONOMY. 


By GUSTAV CASSEL. Translated by JOSEPH 

McCABE. Cloth. 2 volumes. 42s. net. 

The distinguished Swedish economist has been prominent for some 

ars amongst the experts who have been trying to find a remedy for 

urope’s maladies, and his great work will be welcomed by English 
economists and by many others. 


. »« +. “he has performed a great work, and in his hands economics 
is a science worthy to rank with any other, whether in the natural or 
in the human sphere.”—Glasgow Herald. 


PROHIBITION INSIDE OUT. 


By ROY A. HAYNES. 10s. 6d. net. 


An unprejudiced history of the Prohibitionist movement to date. 
It is written in a manner which grips the attention and has been 
justly described as a thrilling and convincing chapter of history. 


QUOTABLE ANECDOTES. 


Collected by D. B. KNOX. With Wrapper design by 
H. M. BATEMAN. Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 
THE BOOK FOR THAT “ AWKWARD MOMENT.” 


Clever stories tactfully arranged to meet the needs of Politicians, 
Doctors, Lawyers, Clergymen, Business Men, Chairmen, Teachers, 
and Speakers, etc. 

Ogee boon to anyone suddenly called upon to “SAY A FEW 
WORDS.” 


Ready April 9. 
THE DRAMA OF THE LAW. 


By His Honour Judge EDWARD PARRY, Author of 
“What the Judge Thought,” “Seven Lamps of 
Advocacy,” etc. Cloth. 21s. net. 
His Honour Judge Parry’s new book is an intensely interesting 
treatise founded on the accounts of sensational trials of the past: the 
Tichborne Trial, the life and death of Charles Peace, a tale of Judge 
Jeffreys and the Bloody Assizes, some murder mysteries which have 
never been cleared up, and the tale of the “ Ducking Stool.” 


T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD., 
1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 2. 





J. M. Dent 


& SONS, LTD. 





THE ONLY COMPLETE UNIFORM EDITION 


JOSEPH CONRAD 


19 VOLS. 10s. 6d. net each vol. 


“A library edition of his works that must find high 
place on any connoisseur’s bookshelf.”—Yorkshire Post. 


“ Admirably produced and beautifully printed.” 
—Wesiminster Gazette. 


“Extremely pleasing, in form and print, and of very 
good value.”"—New Statesman. 


MOSS from a ROLLING STONE 
By E. A. BRAYLEY HODGETTS. 10s. 64. net. 


“One of the fullest and best books of ‘recollections’ 
we have seen for some time.”—Birmingham Post. 


TWO NEW BOOKS BY 


C. G. D. ROBERTS 


Author of “In the Morning of Time.” 6s. net. 
“ The Forge in the Forest.” 4s. 6d. net. 


“It is always a pleasure to get a new book from this 
author so intimately acquainted with the wild life of which 
he writes.”"—Birmingham Post. 


LOVERS IN ACADIE 4s. 6d. net. 


“An idyll of love unhappily flowering amid the tragic 
fate of the Acadians."—Aiuriany fF vs: 


THEY THAT WALK IN THE WILD 
With 5 Illustrations by C. LIVINGSTON BULL. 


A superlative group of animal stories. 6s. net. 


DR. JOHNSON—A Play 
By A. EDWARD NEWTON. 10s. 6d. net. 


With Colour Frontispiece, and 8 half-tone illustrations. 
This play gives a vivid and authentic presentation of 
four scenes from the actual life of Dr. Johnson. Nearly 
every word of the dialogue is drawn from Boswell, the 
Doctor’s letters, and other contemporary sources. 


TASSO’S AMINTA 


With an Essay on Renaissance Pastoral Drama. 
Edited with Introduction and Prose Translation by 
ERNEST GRILLO, M.A., D.Litt. 5s. net. 


Books by EVELYN UNDERHILL 
JACOPONE DA TODI: Poet and Mystic 


With a Selection of 33 of the Laude, showing the 
Italian Text and a new Verse Translation by 
JESSIE BECK. 16s. net. 


“The first attempt at a full English biography of the 
great Franciscan. The varying elements of Jacopone’s art 
are analysed with a rare discrimination. The entire spirit 
of the age is recaptured with a vivid sympathy.” 

—The Daily Telegraph. 


THE MYSTIC WAY Third Edition. 16s. net. 


“This is an inspiring book.”"—The Nation. 


PRACTICAL MYSTICISM: A Little Book 
for Normal People §¢-:«5 Edition 3s. 6d. net. 


“There is nothing but gratitude and delight to express 
for this very impressive and scholarly exposition.”—The 
Westminster Gazette. 











WRITE FOR SPRING LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 





3 ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, 


LONDON :t tt 3: W.C, 2. 
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Professors Sprague, Wesley Mitchell and Hansen, and of the 
aims and policy of the Stable Money League of America. It is 
indeed surprising at this time of day to find the restoration of 
the gold standard treated as a sufficient solution of the monetary 
problem. America has never departed from the gold standard, 
but that has not prevented her suffering from instability or 
seeking an appropriate remedy. In fact, by ignoring monetary 
conditions in the United States Mr. Hartley Withers has missed 
the main point of the present controversy and has thus impaired 
the value of an otherwise useful and entertaining book. 


BYZANTIUM 


The Cambridge Mediaeval History, Vol. IV. The Eastern Roman 
Empire, 717-1453. Cambridge. 50s. net. 


Gibbon, who conceived the project of his masterpiece sitting 
amid the ruins of Rome, never visited Constantinople, nor did 
he really arrive at an understanding of her greatness. His 
description of the city and its surroundings is one of the most 
magnificent passages in the whole of his book: nowhere does 
he show more clearly the great gift of imagination which he 
kept under such admirable control. Its history too, stirred 
up in him another of his great qualities—that grasp of legal 
principles which might have made of him a famous judge. 
And again, it was the study of Byzantine history which moved 
him to compose some of the most salacious of his footnotes; 
without the Court scandals of the Greek Empire might there 
not have been some falling off in the zest for his subject of that 
very human old bachelor? One would have thought that the 
eighteenth century was perhaps the one time in the history of 
England when the civilisation of Byzantium would have been 
appreciated at its true value. A fastidious contemporary of 
Wesley’s might well be excused for not saying all that was to 
be said for the martyrs of the early Church, but Gibbon ought 
really to have seen that Byzantium presents something more 
than “a dead uniformity of abject vices, which are neither 
softened by the weakness of humanity nor animated by the 
vigour of memorable crimes.” As it is, this latest volume of 
the Cambridge Medizval History, besides providing, as all its 
fellow-volumes do, a formidable mass of accurate information, 
is in effect a confutation of Gibbon’s point of view. If 
Byzantium was as he describes it, how did it survive till 1453 
as a bulwark of the civilisation of the West against the perpetual 
pressure of the East? Only because, the Cambridge editors 
say, what Gibbon mistook for a dead uniformity was really an 
intensely vital civilisation. 

Those who have not the special] student’s appetite for serried 
detail will find the core of this argument in the last two chapters 
of this formidable volume. Here Professor Charles Diehl 
brings together with masterly skill the materials for a picture 
of Byzantine government and culture which is thoroughly 
convincing. He shows how, as the result of the Iconoclastic 
Controversy and the compromise with which it closed, the 
Byzantine Church became the one great bond of union between 
the divers races and nationalities of which that empire was 
composed. ‘ Orthodoxy,” he quotes Rambaud, “took the 
place of nationality.” He shows how on the frontiers of the 
Asiatic themes there was maintained for generations an arduous 
and exacting warfare, ‘“‘a war of surprises, ambushes, reconnaiss- 
ances and sudden attacks ” maintained by a net-work of small 
observation posts connected with headquarters by a system 
of signals: “‘ an arduous type of warfare, full of great duels, 
cruel, chivalrous, and heroic episodes, marvellous training for 
those who took part in it.” As long as these Asiatic themes 
survived the civilisation of the empire was vigorous and pro- 
gressive, and even when the Seljuk Turks had deprived the 
city of its fairest provinces the bureaucracy at the centre con- 
tinued supple and efficient even if corrupt. But, most important 
of all, the upper classes of the city remained through many 
centuries a really educated community. Sustained by the 
profits of a prodigious commercial activity, they reached a 
standard of civilisation which could only be rivalled at the 
heart of those great Asiatic Empires that so often swept up 
to their walls. At the time when in the rest of Europe culture 


was rigorously confined to a few scattered monasteries and the 
greatest sovereigns were almost illiterate, in Constantinople 
there was always a circle of cultivated men and women using 
with ease and refinement the full vocabulary of classical times. 
More than that, in medizval Byzantium as in eighteenth century 
England there were innumerable artists and craftsmen with a 
standard of taste and workmanship which was uniformly high, 


—— 


where technical skill and the mastery of materials made up 
for a certain lack of inventive genius, where every 
of luxury was produced with a profusion which is only equalled 
to-day thanks to all the resources of modern machinery. And 
lastly, in its relations to the Slavs to the North and West of 
the city, the Greek Empire set an example of civilising activity 
which was not surpassed by medieval Rome, and makes it 
the forerunner of the imperial nation-states of modern times, 
There can be no excuse now, except the price of this volume, 
for not knowing how modern scholarship stands in regard to 
Byzantine history, and to that of her enemies and neighbours 
during the Middle Ages. Dr. Horatio Brown is as clear and 
careful here in his chapter on early medizval Venice as he igs 
in the Cambridge Modern History on later phases of the same 
subject. Marlowe’s hero, the half mythical Tamerlane, and the 
Kubla Khan of Coleridge’s dream are given a decent historical 
costume and a full bibliography, and generally vouched for 
as authentic by Mr. Herbert Loewe. Sir Edwin Pears, in a 
chapter which unhappily appears posthumously, uses his deep 
local knowledge of Constantinople to tell over again the story 
of the last siege—a modest modern photograph to set beside 
the splendid canvas of Gibbon. And among many other 
eminent and learned contributors from Oxford and Cambridge, 
from Paris and Fribourg, the discerning editors have secured 
chapters or half chapters from much further afield—from the 
Academy of Science and Art at Agram, the Charles University 
of Prague, and the University of Dorpat. On one page of 
Professor Vasil’ev’s learned article on the Saracens there are 
eighteen dates and thirty-five distinct names of men, races or 
battles. So the great movement initiated by Lord Acton 
proceeds on its way, and pundits and dons of every tongue 
combine to pile up more and more massive volumes round the 
shrine of once-melodious Clio. 


A LIFE OF BENTINCK 


William Bentinck and William II]. By Marion E. Grew. 
Murray. 2ls. 

“It was originally intended,” we are told in the preface of 
this book, “to write a biography of William Bentinck, first 
Earl of Portland, based on his intimate correspondence with 
William III. preserved at Welbeck Abbey, and placed at the 
disposal of the writer by the very great generosity of William 
Bentinck’s descendant, the present Duke of Portland.” But 
as, unfortunately, the general reader would fail to understand 
that large part of Bentinck’s life which was occupied in dip- 
lomatic negotiations, it became necessary to insert an account 
of the history of the time to help him over this difficulty. ‘* This 
book is still, however, pre-eminently a biography rather than a 
history, in as much as it deals not so much with events as with 
the men behind them; their characters, friends and private 
affairs.” 

This, on the face of it, is excellent. We cannot possibly 
have too many biographies of the interesting characters in 
history. Wars anil negotiations we may not understand— 
though that is not for the want of telling—but people, if only 
we can reach them through the mist of their public actions, are 
always fresh, and always capable of shewing us the time in 
which they lived through eyes that we can recognise as being 
made on the same pattern as our own. Autobiographies and 
memories are in this sense the best history books ; after them 
come the intelligent biographies; and whose eyes could be 
better for the purpose of looking on Europe from 1670 to 1710 
than those of Bentinck and William III? French eyes for the 
period we have in plenty. So various are they that for many 
not very learned readers it is the only period in history in which 
they can honestly feel themselves at home. Madame, Saint 
Simon, Louis XITV., Madame de Maintenon, Ninon, and a hundred 
other characters seem almost as familiar as their friends, and 
through their contemporary perceptions of events these readers 
can see the times in a way they know not to be entirely false and 
the mere result of a rationalising historian. 

But on the side of the Allies such clear perceptions are more 
difficult to obtain. The English contemporary accounts are 
at once more guarded and less well written. And a modern 
biography either of William himself or of Bentinck which, by 
picking up what scraps of personal knowledge there are, could 
succeed in giving us a vivid personality would be a fascinating 
find. Whether this would be possible in the case of Bentinck 
it is hard to say. Trained, like his master, in a school of dis- 
cretion from the first, he wore the severest of masks continually. 
And while William as the master can become, in his letters to 
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TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW 


A Tribute of Friendship 
By ALDERMAN SIR 


CHARLES CHEERS WAKEFIELD 


BART. LORD MAYOR OF LONDON, 1915-1916 











Chapters on Woodrow Wilson, 
Walter H. Page, Henry Ford, etc. 





q In addition to personal impressions of the late 
President Harding, the late Dr. Walter H. Page, 
Mr. Henry Ford, Chief Justice Taft and other 
eminent Americans, the book contains a study of the 
late President Wilson, and chapters dealing with 
present and future Anglo-American relations, specu- 
lations upon the bearing of Mr. Ford’s industrial 
achievements upon future social developments, and 
general impressions and comments upon things 
American. 


With many Illustrations. 7/6 net 





HODDER & STOUGHTON LTD., 
Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 

















New Novel 


THE DREAM 


ONE of the most characteristic books Mr. Wells 
has ever written. It combines his early inven- 
tiveness with the riper humour of his middle 
period. The idea of telling a story of to-day 
from the standpoint of two thousand years 
hence gives a delightful freshness to the 
description of familiar things. 
7s. 6d. net 


JONATHAN CAPE LTD., ELEVEN GOWER STREET, LONDON 














NECESSARY FOR ALL SERIOUS STUDENTS. 
Price 12/6 net. Post free, 13/3 


CONTRACEPTION 


(BIRTH CONTROL) 
ITS THEORY, HISTORY AND PRACTICE. 
A Manual for the Medical and Lega! Professions and all Social Workers 

By 

MARIE ee STOPES, 
Ph 

Fellow of University College, London. 

CONTENTS. 








Author’s Preface. 
Introduction by Sir William Bayliss, F.R.S. 
Introductory Notes by Sir James Barr, M.D., Dr. C. Rolleston, Dr. Jane 
Hawthorne, and “ Obscurus.” 
Chapter I. The Problem To-day. 
» Il. Theoretical Desid Satisfactory Contraceptives. 
» III. Indica ions for Contr tion. 
» IV. Contraceptives in Use, ified. 
eo V. Contraceptives in Use, Described and Discussed. 
» Quatensnpteren in Use, Described and Discussed (cont.). 
» VII. Contraceptives for Special Cases. 
» VIII. Some Objections to Contraception answered. 
» IX. Early History of Family Limitation. 
» _X. Contraception in the Nineteenth Century. 





» _XI. Contraception in the Twentieth Century. 
» XII. Contraception and the Law in France and America. 
» XIII. Instruction in Medical 
» XIV. Birth Control Clinics, 
Plates I. to IV. 


The Lancet Says: 
*Much of the evidence contained in the book is quite unobtainable 
elsewhere.” 
The Woman's Leader says 
“ will meet a Gemend of which many people are at present fully con- 
scious.” 
The Nation says: 
“ Of a high order of merit. . Wil meet with opposition enly from 
those who desire to poe the facts.” 
Sir Wiuiam BAYLISS says 
“It cannot fail to be of real service.” 
Dr. ROLLESTON says: 
“I predict a great success for the work, and I wish to record my thanks 
to the author for her pioneer work in preventive medicine.” 
This book is the first manual on the subject, and is packed with 
—- helpful and interesting matter and much that is new and note- 


Order from your Bookseller or direct from the Publishers : 
JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON, LTD. 
83-91 Great Titchfield Street, London, W.1!. 
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BIOGRAPHY 
Some Oxford Books 


ESIDES publishing the Dictionary of National 
B Biography and its epitome the Concise D.N.B., 

which are the acknowledged storehouse of 
English biography, and besides publishing in various 
editions Boswell’s Johnson, Southey’s Nelson, and 
other standard works, the Oxford University Press has 
lately issued the following biographical works :— 


Wilberforce 


A biography by R. COUPLAND, Fellow of All 
Souls’, and a of Colonial History at Oxford. 


16s. net. 
Francis William Fox 


A biography and appreciation of one of the most 
distinguished Friends of the last hundred years, by 
E. G. De MONTMORENCY, with an Introduction 
G. P. GOOCH. ‘An ‘inspired amateur of 
lomacy,” he stood in international as in national 
diplon at the source of many movements of reform 
—Licensing reform, Anti-Slavery, Foreign Missions 
and World Peace, 7s. 6d. net. 


Sir Edward Fry, G.C.B. 


A Memoir by his daughter, AGNES FRY, compiled 
largely from an autobiography written for his 
family. With a portrait. 12s. 6d. net. 


William Byrd 
A short account of his life and work by Canon 
F. H. FELLOWES. With a list of his known works. 


An Autobiography 
by Anthony Trollope 


With an Introduction by Michael Sadileir. A recent 
volume in the World’s Classics series. Frederic 
Harrison called this book “one of the most brisk 
and manly autobiographies in our language.” 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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his friend, occasionally almost playful, Bentinck remains even conditions; would mean that the tropics are no better off for 
at his most affectionate, deeply respectful and almost cold. the work of men like Sir Ronald Ross, and that the Roman 
Probably the course of his life made this inevitable. He had Campagna was as pleasant and as “right” before the monks 
served William from his earliest years. He was completely had tried to deal with the malaria. 
trustworthy and extremely pertinaceous of his own rights and The Right Place is, in truth, rather an “‘ esthetic ” book— 
dignities. In Holland he seems to have been respected, but vagabond from the nineties, rejoicing rather too much in the 
except by William, never loved. In England he was envied making in words patterns of beautiful things—and if the pattern 
and for the most part hated. ‘‘ He continued,” says Burnet, is ingenious and pleasing, Mr. Montague is a little too satisfied, 
“to be entirely trusted by the King and served him with great and does not regard the real content of his picture. It is perhapsg 
fidelity and o'sequiousness, but he could never bring himself to natural reaction from his great and ironic war for righteousness 
be acceptable to the English nation.” in the last two books: and in part we feel it is his self-defence 
What is really chiefly interesting, personally, in the man is against Manchester. If you are doomed to live in that smoky 
the depth of the affection he bore to William and the love that citadel of prosperous commerce, where the only gleam above the 
William bore to him. But into this, apparently, the one human prevailing fog is the high light shining froma few high brows, 
side of the man, the author of this book refuses to go. Perhaps you must, we suppose, desperately make your best of it. Mr, 
it was difficult for her to face it. In that case, one feels, she had Montague sensibly contrives to get the best of Manchester by 
better have taken some other hero. We should have no com- visiting other, more normally desirable places. He writes delicious 
plaint were it not that she professes to deal, “ not so much with things on the Alps, on Italy, on the roads of England, on London 
events as with the men behind them ; their characters, friends even—this by the way of concession—and even a reluctant and 
and private affairs.” But, having said this it is surely alittle admirable epicede on the country house. He writes with ster 
absurd to choose William and Bentinck as one’s heroes and then and resolute sense on the changes made as the years go on; 
ignore what, on the face of it, appears to be a cardinal fact in but when he tells us “ Let every thing—almost everything— 
their relationship. Nor can it be said that in other ways we change with a will, in any city that you love,” we feel that he 
are given any glimpses into Bentinck’s character. We see the is subconsciously rebuking those who look back with delight 
mask that we have seen before, and that is all. For the rest to the time when Liverpool was a small country town, to the 
we are given events, events, events. days before the smoke of Manchester and the reek and roar of 
Sheffield and Rotherham had blasted some of the loveliest 
country in England. Indeed, Mr. Montague is really at heart 
PLACES an imperialist. He patronizes with that superior air of the 
man of the industrial age, Ravenna and Venice; forgetful that 
The Right Place. By C.E.Montracue. Chatto and Windus. 7s. Italy, whatever her faults, is at any rate rather over-exuberant 
There are excellent things in this book, essays full of that in local patriotism and vitality. He is, indeed, like most of us, 
keen and rather embittered sense which has marked other work imcurably houseproud ; he values and makes lovely everything 
of Mr. Montague’s, and his style here is generally as good as he has been used to, and while we must deprecate his efforts 
in his two last books, as, good, that is, as an exquisite, arranged, to defend what should be attacked and destroyed, we must 
deliberately effective style can be. Yet The Right Place is a admit that his defences are often beautiful, even if what he 
disappointment after Disenchantment and Fiery Particles. ‘fends is of doubtful loveliness. 
There is a certain fundamental inconsistency between the 
manner and the matter of the book, just as there was in Mr. 
Montague’s first novels. The worst of the over-positive manner SHORTER NOTICES 
is that the man who uses it habitually goes in continuous danger 
of over-emphasizing his point, of fom sight of upadien. eae ~ Gland Personalities. By Anpat Tarpon. 
Mr. Montague is a discipie of Henley, who derives from Macaulay : armas - z } 
and with him, as with Henley and Macaulay, the reader soon aha Utena wiame 8 ee 
ee peg by — Poe tacked, and begins to doubt the functions of the endocrine glands, and when he refers to psycho- 
oe anything hymen praised. The -weangnaallan analysis it is usually to point out that where derangements of 
at its best when the user of it is defending passionately some mentality are due to a disordered glandular system—as they usually 
cause which is for him more than life or death ; it is at its worst are—psycho-therapy is powerless to effect a cure. Suppose, for 
when he is describing scenery, or analysing places or tempera- 


. . , . instance—the example is our own, not Dr. Tridon’s—that the patient 
ments, the just apprehension of which needs a nicer and finer suffers from an intense fear of blackbeetles or of pregnancy, psycho- 


sense of difference. The last paragraph of Mr. Montague’s last analysis may reveal why the fear has taken that particular form 
essay is a glaring instance of the risks of his method : and may even lead to its diversion into another form, but the fear 
Away, then, with the critical pertness that classes one place itself it can neither explain nor cure if it happens to be due, as is 

as sufficiently fair to be loved and sets another place aside as un- quite likely, to some irregularity in the supra-renal glands. It is 
sightly. It has been airily said, in our time, that Sheffield and difficult to exaggerate the importance of this new science of endo- 
even London are ugly. London: London on an early autumn crinology. Within it seems to lie the seed of a complete revolution 
afternoon of quiet sunshine, when all the air is mysterious with a in medicine. Our knowledge is at present rudimentary, but it is 
vaporous gold-dust of illuminated motes and the hum of the 8Towing rapidly, and the next decade is likely to witness some very 
traffic seems to fall pensive and muted round the big, benign remarkable discoveries, particularly as regards the methods by which 


London policeman : our knowledge may be applied. The possibilities are infinitely 
with uplifted hand fascinating. Voronoff in 1918 rejuvenated a senile ram so that it 
Conducting the orchestral Strand. became vigorous and sired healthy offspring. The operation was 


reversed and senility set in again. In 1920 it was rejuvenated once 
more. Steinach has caused a female deer to grow horns. Guder- 
natsch found that by feeding tadpoles on the extract of the thymus 
gland he could make them grow to the size of an adult frog without 
ceasing to be tadpoles, whereas if he gave them thyroid extract 
: _— they rapidly became very diminutive frogs. In rare cases opera- 
esteem ; members one of another, while ministering also to your tions on human beings have been possible. Lichtenstein operated 
sense of effective contrast, they join to lead you on towards conscious on an old man of seventy-one in such a way as to lead to his beard 
possessorship of your whole visible world as a single estate, wholly beginning to grow again, and to grow dark! Even cases of specific 
yours now and the whole of it always implied in any one of its disease, ¢.g., tuberculosis, have been cured by the administration of 
parts that you may happen to see. Attain to that and you carry glandular extracts. What are the possibilities of this new science 
the centre of things about in your mind, and the right place is we do not yet know. We know something of the thyroid gland, 
wherever you are. and the pituitary and the supra-renal, but no one yet knows anything 
Now this exultant equalising of loveliness and ugliness, of of the functions of the thymus gland or of the still more important 
disharmony and beauty, of things deplorable and things in- pineal gland, situated at the base of the brain; and very little is 
trinsically desirable is a piece of very mischievous sentimentalism, ‘®0W" Of the parathyroids—whose removal causes most of the 
In no circumstance is Kidderminster as “ right a place” as ee 4 toms of tee gee acute —— Saar ae po ang = 
Amalfi; in no sense save one damnably esthetic can the swamps, - sas E = - ‘oo 1 s —— e Ben A ~ A . oth _ nn all 
fever-plagued and treacherous, of tropical Africa be as “ right” SPPetites Dut that is the fault off the subject, not of tie writer @ 
as the clean, recovered plains of France or the glad mountains = 5S ene See on rt gall — 5 = 
of Switzerland or the Tyrol. The absurdity of this indiscriminate anaes Re ee eee ae See eee 


oe . : J a glimpse of the great vistas of new knowledge which research on 
benediction is easily seen when one considers that general this particular line is already revealing, there would be no pat- 


London ugly! Or Leeds not an Athens! Or Birmingham not 
the right place! Just look at them all, with your own mind and 
body decently fit, and your feelers well out and your retina bur- 
nished. For all places, when properly looked at, illuminate or 
set off one another: they do not fight for crowns of beauty in your 


agreement with it would preclude any effort to improve natural simony in the matter of endowment. 
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Treaty of Mutual Assistance. 
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The Road to Reduction. 
Agricultural Wages Boards. 
Industrial Disputes. 
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A CENTURY OF HEROIC SERVICE! 
Will YOU mark your thankfulness for the maintenance ol 


THE LIFE-BOATS 
YOUR Service 
by giving ONE HUNDRED 


Pounds- ~ -£100 00 Shillings « « £5 O00 
Half-Sovereigns £50 0 0 Sixpences « » £2 10 0 
Crowns - - - £25 00 Pence - « & 84 
Half-Crowns - £12 10 0 Half-Pence " 42 
Florins - - - £10 00 Farthings - <- 21 
Everyone who reads this appeal can afford ONE of these 
gifts. There is not a PENNY from the STATE. 
Please cut this out and mark YOUR Hundred. 
LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 


onorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
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“Stop eT 
or you wil 
stop singing’’ 

This was the doctor’s 
advice to Jean de 
Reszke, the world- 
famous Tenor. The 
great singer did neither 


—but smoked the “De Reszke " Cigar- 
ettes made for him by Mr. Millhoff, the 
doyenofblenders Andtwenty-f ve years 
later Jean de Reszke was stil delighting 
vast audiences with his wonderful voice. 
If you have a sensitive throat—smoke and enjoy 


DeReszke 


CIGARETTES 


“ Unique—like the De Reszke voice” 


Ask your tobacconist for 
TURKISH, VIRGINIA or EGYPTIAN BLEND 


All are equally good 


Sole Manufacturers : 
J. MILLHOFF & Co. Ltd, 86 Piccadilly, London W.1 
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Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 





COMME IL FAUT 


Some for a ploughed field. Some for a perfect 
floor. Some that go out with a tweed cap and 
some with an opera hat. Whatever it be, 
there’s always the right Lotus shoe. Safe 
guarding health! Satisfying vanity! 


Lotus:Delta 


SHOES OF STANDING 
Prices from 25]- to 45/- 
LOTUS AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
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Every Book 


you want to read 


can be obtained through the Circulating 
Library of @he Gimes Book Club. 
And just when you want to read it. 


The unique feature of this Library is 
that, with the few special exceptions 
mentioned in the Prospectus, any book 
not on the Library shelves when you ask 
for it will be specially bought for you 
from the Publishers. 











How near to perfection this Book 
Lending Service is may be judged from 
the following testimonials, all received 
during the past three months : — 


“To say that I am pleased with your service 
is to put it altogether too mildly. I regard 
‘The Times’ Book Club as absolutely the 
most perfect Library Service in the whole 
world, and shall remain a subscriber as long 
as I have eyes to read with.” 


= 


“T can only reiterate after four years’ experi- 
ence that it is amazing how excellent your 
Guaranteed Section is. I never fail to obtain 
immediately books, not novels, directly after 
publication. I often wonder what I should 
do without your Book Club.” 


a 








“Ser J B desires to convey to the 
Librarian and his Assistants his deep apprecia- 
tion of the extraordinary care and attention 
given to his requests throughout the year. 
Nothing could have been more satisfactory.” 


Write for Rates and Conditions 
of Subscription to the Librarian, 


Che Gimes 
Book Club, 


42, Wigmore Street, London, W.1 




















Golf Rules and Decisions. By F. S. SHensrone. Methuen. 8s. 64. 


This book seems to be an exhaustive treatise on the subject with 
which it deals. At any rate we hope it is. Few golfers, we sup 
can have any idea of the appalling complexities, which Mr. Shenstone 
reveals, of the rules of the game. Those players who are prepared 
to settle doubtful points by friendly—though perhaps illegal—com. 
promise with their immediate opponent, cannot be advised to stu 
Mr. Shenstone’s admirably complete but bewildering collation. To 
those, however, who wish or need to know what the law really is, 
his book should be indispensable. We know of no other book in 
which, for example, it is possible to discover exactly what is the 
legal penalty in match play for “‘ removing a loose impediment more 
than one club length from the ball through the green, or lying 
anywhere in or touching a hazard”—and the quite different penalty 
which must be exacted in stroke or bogey play. Mr. Shenstone 
lives in Sydney, Australia, but his heart is evidently divided between 
St. Andrews and the Inns of Court. Having read his book through 
one feels that one will hardly dare ever again to swing a mashie, 
still less a niblick—for the penalties of error are so serious and 
difficult to grasp and to remember. Nevertheless, there is no doubt 
that Mr. Shenstone is right. His book, as his publishers claim, is 
a veritable “Vade Mecum.” 


Early Economic Thought. (Selections from Economic Literature 
Prior to Adam Smith.) Edited by Arrour Ex: Monroz, Ph.D., 
Assistant Professor of Economics, Harvard University. Harvard 
University Press and Humphrey Milford. 16s. 


The student of modern theory, Professor Monroe very properly 
urges, wants some acquaintance with the history of economic thought 
as a background. He naturally cannot be expected to read every- 
thing that every writer of antiquity or the Middle Ages has said on 
the subject. But he should have adequate samples, and it is these 
that Professor Monroe aims at giving him. This volume, therefore, 
is “neither an anthology of all that is important, nor even a gallery 
of all who are worthy, but only a few representative extracts. ... 
It is, on the whole, a good selection. It covers sixteen writers, 
beginning with Aristotle and Xenophon, and including St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Bodin, Antonio Serra, Thomas Mun, Sir William Petty, 
David Hume, Quesnay and Turgot. Each chapter is prefaced by a 
short biographical note of the author; it is a pity, we think, that 
these notes were not made fuller. The book is excellently priuted. 


Municipal Trading. By Jonn H. Warren. Labour Publishing Co, 
Cloth 2s. 6d., paper Is. 

This little book is an able and clearly - written analysis of a 
problem about which most of us bother ourselves far less than we 
should. Mr. Warren discusses the origins of municipal trading, 
its principles and its development, its advantages and its weaknesses 
in practice. He has no doubt about the desirability of extending 
its sphere, but he does not suggest that every municipality should 
try to rush into a Utopia of “ consumers’ collectivism.” The milk 
supply and coal distribution, for example, are services which all 
Socialists (save the zealots of the Co-operative Movement) believe 
should be handled by the local authorities. But probably, as 
Mr. Warren says, “ municipalisation can hardly come by way of 
wholesale supersession in trades like these. The municipality would 
have to start as a new competitor and with a new competitor's 
economical disadvantages. Granted a single-minded policy, how- 
ever, its resources and selling policy should soon tell and enable 
it to absorb other competitors, unify the market and eliminate 
competitive waste.” Mr. Warren very rightly reminds us how 
seriously a municipality is thwarted by the fact that it may not 
do anything which it is not expressly authorised to do by statute. 
The passing of a Local Authorities Enabling Bill is an imperative need. 


Francisci Petrarchi Epistolae Selectae. Edited by A. F. JoHNsON. 
Clarendon Press. 8s. 6d. 

Those “learned in the Latin tongue,” as the Prayer Book 
describes Deacons, are not so numerous as they were, but we hope 
that this selection from the letters of Petrarch will be a success. 
Mr. Johnson has done his work well, supplying learned notes for 
the allusions, and cutting down the text where it shows the natural 
pedantry of a leading exponent of the classics, though Petrarch’s 
Plato and Homer were not mastered in the original. Mr. Johnson 
clearly designs his selection for students with some knowledge, for 
the information about Petrarch’s life in the preface is contined to 
a chronological summary which does not state the part he played 
in events such as the republican revolt of Cola di Rienzo. He was 
not a practical diplomatist, or a politician of much use, though 
widely honoured by princes. More than once he refused to be papal 
secretary, as Horace refused to assist Augustus with his correspond- 
ence. He preferred literary seclusion and the society of chosen 
friends to wealth and position. He was neither a moralist nor 
man of the world, but pre-eminently a man of letters, bound to 
make concessions to life to earn a living. He wrote his letters for 
publication, thus letting himself in for some cant that he did not 
really believe. He was immensely jealous of his fame, unfair and 
rather shuffling about Dante, and steadily attached to Boccaccio, 
whose work was too different to suggest rivalry. The contrasts 
and inconsistencies of his career and character make the letters 
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The 
Story of ‘Coal 


THE OWNERS’ OFFER TO 
x THE MINERS 


For the sake of industrial peace and to save 
the public, if possible, from the disastrous 
results of a national stoppage of the mines, 
the colliery owners have offered to the men 
terms that will cost the industry a further 
£12,000,000 to £17,000,000 per annum and 
impose upon some of the poorer collieries and 
less favoured districts a burden that they may 
find it impossible to bear. 


To the lowest paid men the owners have 
conceded more than the Miners’ Federation 
demanded. They have offered an increase 
in their minimum wage of two-fifths and an 
increase in their subsistence wage of one- 


eighth. 


For example, the lowest paid man in 
Lancashire, whose wage under the old agree- 
ment was 5/6, and for whom the miners 
demanded 6/5, will receive under the 
owners’ offer a total of 7/64—an increase 
of 64 per cent. over 1914, and 1/14 more 
than the miners demanded for him. 


To all other grades on the minimum wage 
the owners have offered an increase of 32} per 
cent. upon their standard wage. 


For example, a man whose wage under the 
old agreement was 9/- and for whom the 
miners were demanding a minimum wage of 
10/6, will receive under the owners’ offer a 
minimum of 9/11}. 


The owners have agreed that the proceeds 
of the industry in those districts above the 
minimum shall, after paying for stores, 
timber, working expenses, etc., be divided 
between wages and profits in the proportions 
of 87 and 13 per cent. respectively. That is 
to say that out of every 20/- available for 
distribution wages shall get 17/4}. 


Finally, by agreeing to a reduction in the 
ratio of “standard profits” to “standard 
wages,” the owners have made it easier for the 
poorer districts to rise above the minimum. 





If you are interested in The Story of Coal cut this 
advertisement out and file it. It is issued on behalf 
of the Colliery Owners of Great Britain by Puitip 
Gee, 40 King Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C.2, from whom further information about the 
Coal Mining Industry can be obtained. 
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No.6. The Clerk. 


To maintain a smart appearance, 
while drawing a very moderate 
salary, he finds it necessary to en- 
| list the aid of 















Achille Serre 1: 


Head Office : London, E.9. 
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Virginia Cigarettes 


These Cigarettes are made by the most 
modern machinery in a Model Factory 
under ideal conditions. 


The quality of the Virginia Tobacco 
in them cannot be beaten. 


IN PACKETS 
10 for 8? 
20 fer 14 


Also in %lb Carp Boxes at 5° 


JOHN PLAYER s Sons, 
NOTTINGHAM. 
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very interesting. Occasionally he is very frank about his private 
life, but Laura does not appear as a leading theme in these letters. 
Probably, as Mr. Johnson says, she was cut out when the letters 
were revised; but one reference shows fairly that she was a real 
person, though we do not know enough to identify her, any more 
than the woman who bore Petrarch two children. The style of the 
letters follows Seneca, not Cicero, particularly in clever contrasts 
of words of similar sound, like honoratior and oneratior, which bring 
out the point that “ great honours are great burdens.” Even where 
the text seems Horatian, it is Senecan too, as in the use of vellicare 
followed by prosternere, which is like Seneca’s contundi, non vellicart 
in his Ad Paulinum. 


The Rulers of Russia. By Hon. Noran Hewirr. Williams and 
Norgate. 12s. 6d. 

The several attempts which were made during the war to cultivate 
a general interest in things Russian bore little fruit. Russian 
literature and Russian peasant-art products are, of course, always 
with us; but we see nothing of that widespread acquiring of the 
Russian language which in some quarters was eagerly predicted. 
As for Russian history, most people’s knowledge is still limited to 
discreditable stories of Catherine the Great and Peter the Great, 
or to anecdotes of the latter’s stay in England, when he worked, 
as every elementary school child knows, as a journeyman in the 
shipbuilding yards, and lived in John Evelyn’s house at Deptford. 
Here, however, is a book to dispel everyone’s ignorance. It is a 
popular history of Russia from the earliest times down to the present 
day. If some of its judgments are too easy, no matter; the main 
facts are there and are presented in a readable form. 


The Westminster City Fathers (The Burgess Court of Westminster), 
1585-1901. By W. H. Mancuée. Lane. 16s. 

Westminster has not much history apart from the royal and 
religious houses on which until modern times it was dependent. 
Centuries after London secured charters of self-government it was 
still under the autocratic rule of its Abbot. When at the Reforma- 
tion the latter gave place to the Dean, it was he who continued to 
inherit the rights and privileges of the Lord of the Manor and 
remained down to quite modern times at least the nominal head 
of civic affairs. Even when Elizabeth in 1585 appointed twelve 
Burgesses to preside over the twelve wards into which Westminster 
was at that time divided, and gave them powers to try minor cases 
and to commit to prison offenders against the peace, and to make 
ordinances of local government, the Dean or his nominee the High 
Steward, or the latter’s deputy, presided over the court and exercised 
supreme authority. Nevertheless the Court was the forerunner of 
municipal government; but after three centuries of usefulness it 
outlived its functions, and its closing years were marked by a series 
of rather ridiculous attempts to obtain recognition as the governing 
body of Westminster. In these it met with nothing but rebuffs, 
until finally it was merged in the Corporation of Westminster, and 
held its last sitting in 1901. This book brings to light for the first 
time the minute books of the Court. Some of the volumes are 
missing; the earliest begins in 1610, but there is an unfortunate 
gap between 1615 and 1705. They are not of any general historical 
importance, but with their references to common scolds and other 
offenders, and to bygone punishments and customs, they have 
enabled Mr. Manchée, in his earlier chapters at least, to compile an 
interesting account of a once important piece of social machinery. 


THE CITY 


GREAT deal of interest is displayed in the City with 
regard to the new Conversion scheme for the 5 per cent. 

War Loan. I understand that this was prepared in 
November last, but was held up by the political situation. It 
represents a definite policy of gradually putting the credit of 
the country, financially speaking, upon a better basis, so as to 
permit of a considerable reduction in the amount that has to be 
paid in interest on the national debt, when circumstances allow 
of any of these operations. The present offer is limited to 
£200,000,000 of the 5 per cent. War Loan, £10,000,000 of which 
is to be stock issued through the Post Office. Holders are invited 
to exchange their 5 per cent. War Loan for the new 44 per cent. 
Conversion Loan, receiving £103 of the latter for £100 of the 
former. From the financial point of view there is no inducement 
to make this exchange. The holder of War Loan is asked to 
give up a stock bringing him a clear 5 per cent. for one that, 
allowing for the increase of the nominal amount, returns only 
£4 12s. per cent. Why, then, should anyone be expected to 
accept such an offer? The answer is that the Government has 
the right to pay off the 5 per cent. War Loan at par on June Ist, 
1929, by which time it is quite possible that it may be able to 
replace the 5 per cent. Loan by one bearing a much lower rate 
of interest. There are many trustees and other investors who 


would rather have an investment giving a lower_return if it is 





only longer-dated, so that they shall be spared the trouble of 
having to find new investments at the risk possibly of having 
to take a much lower rate of interest. 

* * * 

From this point of view it would appear as though the terms 
of the new Loan had been framed to be just barely sufficient, 
the Government having the right to pay off the 4} per cent. 
Conversion Loan at par on July 1st, 1940, while it has to be paid 
off in any case on July Ist, 1944. While income-tax on the 
5 per cent. War Loan is not deducted, the new Loan falls into 
line with the general policy in regard to this matter,and income. 
tax will be deducted. It is not generally known, by the way, 
that holders of the 5 per cent. War Loan may have income-tax 
deducted if they communicate this request to the Bank of 
England. Many holders find the necessary adjustment of tax, 
owing to its not having been deducted at the outset, a nuisance, 
The ordinary holder of 5 per cent. Loan who is hesitating as to 
whether he should convert, must ask himself if he prefers to be 
sure of £4 12s. per cent. on his money for sixteen years to receiving 
5 per cent. certain for five years. In these Conversion schemes 
the Treasury is going to suffer from the competition of stocks 
it has allowed to be created under the Trade Facilities Acts, 
For example, the holder of £100 5 per cent. War Loan can sell 
his holding to-day at par, or slightly over, after allowing for the 
full half-year’s interest, and can buy with the proceeds £105 10s. 
of City and South London Railway 4} per cent. Redeemable 
Second Debenture Stock, absolutely guaranteed by the British 
Government. It,is quoted at 95, and carries three months’ 
accrued interest, so that it yields £4 16s. per cent., and it cannot 
be repaid until July 1st, 1942, whilst it may run until 1972. 


* * * 


It is noteworthy that the one long-dated Conversion Loan 
that has been issued (the 3} per cent.) is not repayable until 
1961, so that the way is clear for an ultimate conversion of the 
4} percent. Conversion Loan into an additional issue of the 34 per 
cent. Loan, that being no doubt the standard rate of interest at 
which the Treasury is aiming, although it may be necessary mean- 
while to offer such terms of exchange as produce a higher yield. 
From the point of view of the average individual investor, it 
must be admitted that it is difficult to see any material advantage 
to him at the present time in the exchange offered ; but certain 
amounts of the 5 per cent. War Loan are held by various funds 
in connection with which the Treasury itself has a say, and these 
and related holders, plus such private trustees and investors as 
feel safer if they receive £4 12s. per cent. than 5 per cent., will 
doubtless be sufficient to absorb the £200,000,000 of 5 per cent. 
War Loan it is desired should be converted. Already all the 
other Government loans have risen on this indication of the 
intention to lose no opportunity of bringing about a reduction 
in the rate of interest. From the standpoint of national finance 
the operation is trifling, the annual saving being less than a 
million a year, but as an indicatiun of the path it is intended to 
pursue, and perhaps as a ballon d’essai, it is probably worth 
doing. 

* s xs 

- Markets have been a bit better during the week, the Conversion 
scheme with its attendant rise in Government stocks being an 
encouraging factor. The Argentine railways have declared their 
interim dividends, which are, as expected, the same as last year, 
except in the case of the Buenos Aires Western, which reduced 
its interim distribution from 3 to 2 per cent. The others pay 
8 per cent., and with almost record crops to carry, there should 
be no difficulty in maintaining the final dividends at the same 
rate as last year, viz.,4 per cent., making 7 per cent. for the year. 
Buenos Aires and Pacific ordinary at about 80, ex div., still 
looks to me undervalued by about 10 points. The market has 
been surprised at the Associated Portland Cement Company 
passing the dividend on its ordinary shares. Underground Elec- 
tric Railways of London 1s. shares are still changing hands at 
over 8s. ; a premium of 700 per cent. on shares which have never 
received a dividend does not look as though the controlling inter- 
ests thought the company in quite such a bad way as Lord 
Ashfield indicated a fortnight ago. Lever Brothers’ report for 
1923 shows bigger figures than ever. The subscribed capital has 
risen from £48,277,200 to £51,475,400, of which some £6,000,000 
are held by subsidiary companies. The net profit is shown as 
£5,016,600, as against £4,570,900. The accounts give such 
scanty details that it is impossible to form much of an idea as 
to the exact position. Rubber and tea shares are marking time 
with perhaps faint indications of an improving tendency, whilst 
oil shares look like being more active, for oil prices in the United 
States are still being increased. A. Emit Davies. 
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The Discriminating Investor 


seeks 


Security of Capital 


and an 


Adequate Return 


He will find both in 
the Shares of the 


WOOLWICH EQUITABLE 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


Established 1847. Assets £2,400,000 








5 per cent. Interest free of tax 


Principal repayable in full at short notice. 








Chief Office: 
POWIS STREET, WOOLWICH. 


Branches at 
97 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 2, 
128a GEORGE STREET, CROYDON. 





Have you a 
SAGGING MATTRESS 





Look vader the 
ded when some - 
one lies on it 

No wonder you 
have bad nights 














SS try the 
“SLEEPEEZIE” REINFORCEMENT 


The “Sleepeezie" is a soundly constructed trellis 
frame, easily fixed under any mattress (spiral or 
diamond). o this are many strong coil springs 
which sup and make even a worn-out mattress 
ideally an he comfortable; in fact, as good 
as the best box spring mattress, at a fraction of the 
cost. Our terms are eloquent of our trust in you and 
of our faith in the “ Sleepeezie.” 


CARRIAGE PAID, ON APPROVAL, 14 DAYS 


SEND NO MONEY 
but give width of bed 
and mention “ New 
Statesman.” 
PRICE 

for beds up to: 
3ft. wide - - 20/- 
4ft. wide - + 25/- 
5ft. wide - - 30/- 

LISTS FREE. 


SLEEPEEZIE MATTRESS Co., 86 Highcross St., Leicester 





























Pitt Ti PTT TCC Titi ttt 
“Facts are stubborn things” 
IT IS YOUR DUTY TO SAVE. 


It will help if you effect an 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 











endowment assurance with the 


WUE NEUE Re 

















Lost savings, 


starvation salaries, 


The middle classes of Germany are being wiped out. 
A doctor’s children must stay in bed (without bed linen) for want 


of clothes. 


Another doctor makes paper bags five hours a day for one mark a 


day. 


Women of education are glad to earn one mark for five large pieces 


of embroidery. 


A judge was turned away as a beggar from the door of his own 
court by a new usher who did not recognise him. 


Students sleep in garages, railway carriages—even in sewers—and 
try to live on thin soup in order to continue their studies. 


Please send donations to:— 


THE BRITISH APPEAL FOR RELIEF IN GERMANY. 


Hon. Secretary: HILDA CLARK, M.B., B.S. 


Room 4, 136 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 2. 


no clothing 


Hon. Treasurer: HAROLD MORLAND, M.A., F.C.A. 
Bankers: Barclays Bank Lid. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


ApFiu 5, 1924 


SCHOOLS. j 





BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(University of London). 

The Council of Bedford College invite applications for the following 

posts open to men and women equally, vacant as from September rst 


1924 :— 

DEPARTMENT OF ZOOLOGY. (1) Junior Lecturer. Salary, 
£325 per annum. (2) Demonstrator. Initial salary, {250 per 
annum. 

DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS. Demonstrator. Initial salary, 
£250 per annum. 

Last date for receiving applications for above posts, May 1st. 

a. information apply The Secretary, Bedford College, Regent’s 

ark, N.W. I. 


3B FOrORD 





COLLEGE FOR 
(University of London). 

The Council of Bedford College invite applications for the post of 
part-time Lecturer in the Department of French Literature, open to 
men and women equally. Candidates must hold an Honours degree 
in French, or its equivalent. Experience in University teaching will 
be a recommendation. Salary, {175 per annum. Last date for 
receiving applications, May roth. 

For information, apply THE SECRETARY, Bedford College, Regent’s 
Park, N.W. 1. 


WOMEN 





TRAINING CENTRES 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Traini 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medica) Gymnastics on the Swedi: 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees 
£165 per anoum.—For prospectus apply Seceprary 


GARDNER'S PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
WALLINGTON, SURREY. 








Complete training, extending over three years, for teachers of Gymnastics in 
Swedish Educational and Medical Gymnastics, Massage; Aesthetic, Folk and Ball- 
room Dancing; Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis and Swimming; Anatomy, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Theory of Moverrent, Pathology, etc. Preparation for Ling 
Association Diploma and other Public Examinations. Fees 75 guineas per annum. 
Principal, Miss M. GarpNeR, G.D. (Stockholm). 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 

ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School; Colet Gardens, 

W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. 

Treasurer, Mr. W. H. Ogston. Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For 

information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 

UNIVERSITY CouRSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for 

Men and Women. Fee {22 28. a year. Hostel for Women Students.— 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


TO LET AND WANTED 
HELSEA. Furnished house to let, four bedrooms, large draw- 


ing 100m, dining room and usual offices. Gas fires, cooker, bath, telephone, 
good piano. Moderate terms for long let. Box 966, New STATESMAN, 
to Great Queen Street, Kingsway London, W.C. 2. 


Caen. Lady living alone in small flat has small bed-sitting 
room te let, comfortably furnished, and quiet; close to two bus routes. 

Restaurant attached to Flats.—Write M. L., 81 Elm Park Mansions, 
Chelsea, S.W. 




















*‘URNISHED 4-roomed Bungalow. Fine open situation. Quiet 
village. Sea, 14 mile, good bathing. Main water. Suit two or three friends, 
May, part June. Also August, September.—MILLER, St. Nicholas-at-Wade, 

Thanet. 


URNISHED FLAT to let for Summer. Airy, quiet. 2 bed- 
rooms, sitting ro: m, kitchen (gas cooker), bath, electric light and telephone. 
Daily sersice arranged. Mrs. EDMUND GARRETT, 13 Crescent Mansions, 

Holland Park, W. 11. 








O LET for summer months, furnished or unfurnished, small 
country house in old-world village near upper Thames. 3 Reception, 5 be! and 
dressing rooms, bath (h. and c.) inside sanitation. Large garden ; well-stocked 

vegetable ; Orchard, garage, stable, etc. Facing south.—Write 74 Oakwood Road, 
N.W. 11. 


gg St en two rooms near Marylebone Road to a 
Professional woman. {1 weekly. Box 967, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 


TYPEWRITING 


‘T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand. 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel. Holborn 6182. (Removed from 27 Chancery Lane.) 











— 


ISS A. WOOD, Montessori Directress, is starting a Class for 
Children of 4 to 8. She will be glad to hear from parents or guardians inter. 
v8 ested in the Montessori Method.—Address, ‘West Lodge,” Pembroke Gardens 








EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING.—A Quaker Public 
Schoo! for Boys from 12 to tg years. Large, well-wooded park; moderg 
buildings, including Hall, Library, Formrooms and three Science Laboratories, 

The School is recognised by the General Medical Council for rst M.B. work. Prog. 
pectus from the HEADMASTER 








ONTESSORI HOUSE, HARPENDEN, HERTS. Co-educa. 
tional Boarding School for children of 3 to 8 years. Entire charge takeg 
if parents abroad. Happy home life. Individual care. Summer Term 

begins April 30h V cancy .or Stuient. Prospectus on application to Migs 
MATHEWS (Montessori Diploma). Telephone: Harpenden 153. 





ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERKARD'S CROSS, 
Head Mistress; Miss Cuamepprs, Girton College, Cambridge, late Heag 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community, to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and initiative by 
practica) work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry keeping The girls will te 
prepared for the Universities, the Medica! Profession and for advanced work in Music 
@: Art. Fees inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing Cookery and al! such 
subjects as should be part of every girl's education, 200 guineas a year. "s 
Cross is ;00 ft. above sea level and is on grave) soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 





HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, 

Bucks Good general education on natura! lines Principles of “ New 

Ideals in Education” applied. Individua) time-tables. Preparation for 

Matriculation or Responsions if aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, 

French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze Eurhythm cs, Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, 

Gardening, Cookery, Games. Preparatory Mostessori House for boys and Girls 
from 3 to y years.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicBoLLs and the Misses MaNnvILie. 





ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on sea coast in beautiful Gower Peninsula New 
educational ideals. Healthy country life. Special coaching if required.— 

Principals: MarecGarst L. MiTcesit, B.A. Hons. (Lond.), and Namcy Emsons, 
L.R.A.M. 





LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, rr Albert Bridge Rd.,S W.tr Tel.:Latchmere 4252, 





y L4&TUS SORTE MEA. 
HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, NORTH. 
WOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational Boarding Schoo! for young children. 
New era ideals followed, the aim being to promote natura) individual develop- 
ment A few dav pupils received Particulars from the Principal, Mrs Brrp, 





SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN, 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 

8.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited aumber of boarders. 

Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 

The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 

methods of modern education.—Ful) particulars from the Principal, Miss 
MILoReD STReELB 





J ADMINTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WESTBURY-ON-TRYM, 
Bristol (Recognised by the Board of Education as an efficient Secondary School) 

Head Mistress, Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. This School, which was founded in 

1859, has removed from Clifton to new premises surrounded by large grounds and 
playing-fields, but in easy reach of Bristol. An Entrance Scholarship Examination for 
Girls under 14 will be held on May 31st. For further particulars apply to the Secretary’ 





TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


REFORMED INNS. 


INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
160 PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD, 
Ask for Descriptive List (Gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George's House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


5 ee HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 

Russell Street, London, W.C. 1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, aight porters. 

Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night per person. Full 

en application Telegrams: ‘“ Thackeray, London.” Telephone: Museum 1230. 











EAN FOREST, SEVERN-WYE VALLEYS.—Beautiful Holiday 
Home (600 ft. up). Sixty rooms; electric light; 5 acres; billiards, tennis, 
croquet, bowls, golf; garages. Board-residence, 47s. 6d. to 63s. Write for 

Prospectus.—Litulele.n House, Lituedean, G.os. 





OLIDAYS at CONWAY, N. Wales; KESWICK, Lake District; 
HYTHE, Kent, throughout year and at other delightful centres during 
summer. Inclusive charges from 45s.—For full particulars write CoRRE 

SPONDING SECRETARY, Dept. N.S., Holiday Fellowship, Ltd., Conway. 


OURNEMOUTH (Winchmore, Knyveton Road, &. Cliff).— 
Comfortable Board-Residence among the pines; south aspect; 6 mins, ses) 
lovely garden; gatage. From 3 gus. ‘el. 3130. 








A UTHORS'’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING. — Authors’ MSS., 
Specifications, Reports, Plays, etc., promptly and accurately copled.— 
Terms on application to Miss G. V. Hipitcm, 35 Gray’s Inn Road, 

London, W.C. r. 


UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Stenographer always evailable.—Miss RoBERTS, 5 High Holborn. 


YPEWRITING BY EXPERTS.—ILLEGIBLE WRITING 
SPECIALITY. 200 testimonials, including Helen Mather’s. Special rates for 
quantity. Established 1909. 

EXPEDIENT TYPING CO. (7), 69 Lower Clapton Road, E. 5. 











ASTBOURNE FOR SUNSHINE. (Easily first in official 
records for 1923). VEGETARIAN Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
Best locality, central. Tennis.—Mrs. Rocers (cookery diploma). 








ODSHILL PARK, Isle of Wight.—Vegetarian Guest House; 
Roomy country house and garden; beautiful wood and down country; 
easy access al) parts Island; large library.—Mre. WYNNB. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Quiet comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. ELLis. 











WITZERLAND.—Weggis, Lake Lucerne, Hotel Baumen. Lovely 
views of Lake and Mountains. 20 mins. from Lucerne. Terms. from 6s, a day- 
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AN 
ALTERNATIVE 


STREET PLAY 
INEXPENSIVE 
PLAY CENTRES 
Giant Strides, Swings, See-Saws, Slides, &c. 


Prices and particulars from 


SPENCER HEATH & GEORGE Ltd., 54 Goswell Rd., LONDON, E.C.1 




















COLONIAL AND AMERICAN WOMEN RECEIVED 


i *s London house during British Empire 
Pines an 3 guineas per week. Room, breakfast, dinner, 
and full meals on Saturday and Sunday. Other applicants not 


entertained. 
Write: Secretary, c/o Mr. Ernest Barker, 133 Salisbury 
Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 














LITERARY 


UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
Essays, Music and Songs to Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hill, London. No reading fees Tvping unessential New anthors wanted, 
JOURNALISM AND SHORT STORY WRITING. 


RIVATE TUITION by Mr. Robert Machray, B.A., Cantab.— 
The Misses NEAL AND TUCKER, Walter House, 52 Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 











TORIES, Serials, Articles, Novels, Poetry, &c., wanted. No 
en * t™ Post MSS. to 
Ta . & C. Literary AGENCY, 
50 Gloucester Road, Trowbridge, Wilts, 


OOKS.—Havelock Ellis, Affirmations, 1898, 21s. ; 
Comedies, first time literally translated, 1912, 2 vols., £5 58.; Oscar Wilde, 
His Life and Confessions, by Frank Harris, 2 vols., 1918, £2 28. ; Oscar Wilde, 
The Sphinx, illustrated and decorated by Alastair, 1920, 25s. ; Oscar Wilde, Salome, 
1912, illus. by Beardsley, 15s.; Oscar Wilde, a Study by Stuart Mason, 1905, 21s. ; 
Oscar Wilde, Sebastian Melmoth, 1904, 25s. ; Oscar Wilde, An Ideal Husband, rare 
1st Edition, 1899, £2 10s. ; Oscar Wilde, Intentions, 1894, 21s. ; Oscar Wilde, Poems, 
1903, 218. ; Hartmann’s Confucius, {2 2s. ; Barrie’s Window in ‘Thrums, limited issue, 
illus. by Hole, 1892, 35s.; Barrie’s Be:ter Dea i, siemd bv au. hor, 1903, 303.; Pepys’ 
Diary, to vols., £7; Symonds’ A Problem in Modern and Greek Ethics, 2 vols., £3; ; 
Life of Mrs. Siddons, extra illustrated with 350 portraits, etc., 4 vols., 1834, ‘half- 
morocco, unique copy, {21 ; Max Beerbohm’s Rossetti and His Circle, 1922, rst edit., 
258.; Ralston’s Russian Folk Tales, 1873, 30s. ; Masefield, Selected Poems, signed 
copy, 428.; Masefield’s The Dream, signed copy, 35s.; Walter de la Mare, Thus Her 
Tale, only 50 done, 21s.; In Fear of Man, by A. St. John Adcock, presentation copy, 
with inscription, 1904, 30s. Maeterlinck’s Hours of Gladness, illus. by Detmold, 
15s.; Fabre’s Insects, illus.  Detmold, 21s.; Vialima Stevenson, fine set, 26 vol; 
£38; Kisses of Joannes Secundus, calf, Londen, 1785, {2 28.; Dalton’s Practi al 
Manual of Venereal and Generative Diseases, Spermatorrheea, Impotence and Sterili y 
in Both Sexes, 3s. 6d. post free; Mrs. Gaskell’s Noveis, 6 vols., half calf, £2; Henry 
Kingsley’s Novels, 6 vols., half calf, gilt, {2 ; Scott’s Novels, 48 v ls., cloth, a bargain, 
£3 38., 1830; send also for catalogue. If you want a book and have failed to find it 
elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert book finder extant.—BAKER'S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


UUK»d FUR SALK.— Pennell’s Pen Vrawing, 03. pub. ¢7 78. met): 
Dodgson’s Old French Colour Prints, 638.; Balzac’s Novels, 2, vols., £12! 
’ Diary by Wheatley, best edi to vols., £7; Frazer's Golden Bough: 





Aristophanes, 








ta vols., Casanova’s Memoirs, 358. (pub. y 38.) ; Hoppe’s Book of Fair Women 
charming Mustrations, 128. 6d. (cost 258. net. Golden Ases of Apuleius, coloured 
ites by Pope, 218.; Owen Jones’ of Orn 2 188.; Hobson's 
orcestes Porcelai: lus., £17 ; Etchings 


celain, £6 6s.,; Burton's Arabian ae, 4 17 vols., 

of =S F. 8. Haden, {2 28. ; Dictionary of Nat Biog. and Sup plement. complete sets 

23 vols., {22; Henry James’ Novels, 35 vols., £13; a 

ie 108. } Anatole France’s Novels, 54 vols., wit? 158.) (+ tlhe 5 illus., 5 vols.. 

3 tos. (pub. £6 6s. net.) Ca free. Rare and Out of Print Books supplied, 
purchased in large or smal) lots. List free of 3,000 books wanted.— 

HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants. 21 John Rright Street, Birmingham. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OLIDAY ENGAGEMENT abroad. Required, a responsible 
educated woman of open-air tastes,good physique, speaking Italian or German, 
from June 7th.—Write, GENERAL Sec., Ho i..ay Fellowship, Conway. 


“N EW NUMBERS,” 1914. What 
60 Palace Court, W. 2. 











Offers?—Write JONEs, 





OMAN DOCTOR with Special Experience receives backward 
or nervous children into her charming home in healthy country town. Sunny 
garden. Educational facilities.—Box 963, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 

Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





UUK PLATES. — Uriginal exclusive designs trom 2 gns.— 
Write Osporwes, Artist-engravers, 27 Eastcastie Street, London, W. 1. 


G TAMMERING. THE BEASLEY TREATMENT. The only 
Ss ees - gm bound volume free from F. J. Ketigey, Tarrangower, Willes- 














HY BUY NEW CLUIHRS'—Wkh LUKN SUITS, i 
pape | COSTUMES, etc., equal to new. Write for descriptive price 
send garments for free estimate. —Lonpon Turwnine Co. (Dept. “E ¥ 
16 Chandmore Road, London, N.16. ‘Phone: Dalston 4777. 


L™42" TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Illustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, S.W. 1. 


OCKROACHES begin breeding in spring and continue till 
winter. Prevent this by using “ Biattis,”” guaranteed to absolutely exter- 
minate Cockroaches an beetles wherever used. Tins 18. 6d., 28. 8d., 

58. post free, from Sole Mskers, HOWARTHS, 473 Crookemoore Road, Sheffield. 








CANCER AND CONSTIPATION 


Constipation alone kills one 
person in seven through Cancer 


HE above statement was made in public as recently as March, 

I 1923, by one of the greatest living abdominal surgeons. 

Another great authority says:—“ Neurasthenia, Nephritis, 
Neuritis, Diabetes, Giddiness, Rheumatism, Rheumatoid Arthritis, 
Asthma, Headaches, Intestinal Catarrh, Muco- membranous Colitis, 
Hemorrhoids, Chronic Appendicitis, Liver Troubles and Mental and 
Physical Fatigue are mainly caused through Constipation.” 

The chief cause of constipation is a 
lack of muscular tone in the intestines, 
and the consequent enfeebled peristal- 
sis, or a deficient ‘secretion of the 
intestinal fluids which can usually be 
traced to the use of purgatives which 
set up an irritation in the intestines and 
cause the already fermented matter to 
liquefy and move suddenly, leaving, 
however, poisonous deposits at every 
turn of the intestine, which is sluggish 
and relaxed. Aperients frequently dis- 
turb the digestion, and even induce a 
dyspeptic condition, and,of course, con- 
stipation causes flatulence on account 
of delay in the evacuation of effete 
matter. The use of aperients and pur- 
gatives does not cure constipation any 
more than the whitewashing of a ceil- 
ing will cure a leaky roof. Constipation 





Mr. M. SALDO. 


can only be considered cured when a thorough bowel-action can be 


secured without any artificial help. This condition can only be 
gained by internal massage through the scientific use, manipulation 
and control of the external muscles, and efficient oxygenation of the 
blood, which can only be obtained through full-tidal breathing, as 
taught in Maxalding only. Constipation is curable in the full 
meaning of the term by Maxalding, without the use of drugs, 
aperients or outdoor exercise, and below are given a few extracts 
from letters received from pupils and patients from various parts 
of the world, who were actually under Postal Tuition at the time 
these letters were written. 

Gentleman, age 45: “I have never once had indigestion since 
taking up your course, my chest is larger, my back stronger, and there 
is a general feeling of energy which has been a stranger to me for 
some time.” Wireless Officer, age 423: “I can honestly say that 
your exercise is worth more than all the pills, castor oil, etc., to a 
person of sedentary occupation inclined to be constipated. I find 
the exercises very interesting indeed.” Workman, age 42: “I am 
now quite cured of constipation, and also feeling very fit and gaining 
weight.” Gentleman, age 62: “I have managed to get a daily 
action of the bowels without medicine for the last three weeks, and 
I feel much more vigorous than I have done for a long time past. 
Your exercises are very interesting and cause no strain. I will 
report again later.” Clerk, age 40: “ Your Curative Treatment 
has absolutely cured me of constipation, and I have also derived 
much benefit physically.” Schoolmaster, age 38: “ Constipation 
practically cured within a month’ of beginning the exercises. The 
abdominal muscles, whose weakness surprised even me, are begin- 
ning to show. I ‘feel a growing self-confidence that I can only 
attribute to your system of exercise.” Gentleman, age 35: “ My 
nerves are decidedly improving, but naturally slowly. Exercise ‘ A’ 
is a great exercise and is far better than all the medicines.” 
Professor of Chemistry: “ The improvement in health is continuing 
steadily, and at this rate I hope to report complete recovery in a 
short time. I am glad I placed myself under your treatment, as it 
has brought about a degree of progress which medical aid has not 
been able to do in the last twelve years.” Gentleman, age 42: 
“Sleeplessness completely cured. I can always count on a good 
night’s rest now. Gastritis very much improved. I can eat food 
that I could not previously touch. Constipation practically gone. 
General improvement is most marked. Have not felt as fit since 
returning from the War.” 


YOU CAN FIND OUT ALL ABOUT MAXALDING 


and its application to your case writing a letter or striking out the 
unnecessary items on the coupon, ade ing your name, address, age and occupa- 
tion, and posting it to— 


Mr. M. SALDO, 
40 PALL MALL, S.W. 1, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
(FREE of all COST, POSTAGE, or LIABILITY.) 








(1) I desire to be cured of Indigestion, Constipation, Nervous 
Debility, Neurasthenia, Insomni eak Lungs, usceptibility to 
Colds, Rheumatism, Lumbago, ciatica, Obesity, Sluggish Liver 
Dizziness when ee a Lack of Physical Development, Lack of 
Self-Confidence, Weak Stomach, Biliousness, Languor, Headaches, or 
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CHATTO & WINDUS 
The Latest Books 


(GENERAL) 


THE MEMOIRS OF ALEXANDER HERZEN 


Translated by Constance Garnett 
With this version of MY PAST & THOUGHTS Mrs. Garnett begins her transla- 


tion of another great Russian author. Herzen (1812-70) was one of the foremost 

writers and social revolutionaries of his day. His reminiscences, themselves a literary 

classic, are a storehouse also of historical fact and sociological theory. The present 

translation is made from the sole complete and copyright edition, and will thus contain 

material of the greatest richness and novelty unobtainable in any other English version. 
St. Martin’s Library, First 2 vols. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net each ; leather 5s. net. 


THE STORY or a GREAT SCHOOLMASTER 


By H. G. We ts 


“ Being a plain account of the life and ideas of SANDERSON of OUNDLE.” “No 

book, even of Mr. Wells, is written with more conviction and more fascinating appeal to 

either educationists or the general public.”—Birmingham Post. “Sanderson of Oundle 

is the most notable personality in British education since Thring. There have been 

practitioners, competent and even brilliant, but Sanderson and Thring have struck out 

new paths. . . . Of the two Sanderson was the more independent.” — Weekly Westminster. 
Illustrated. 4s. 6d. net. 


COURTIER’S TRIFLES (De Nueis Curtatium) 
By Wa rer Map 


Translated with an introduction, notes and appendices by Profs. F. Tupper and M. B. 

Ocie. “I have read it with delight, and I shall say to my readers, with full confidence 

of the result, ‘Go and do thou likewise.” —J. St. Loz Stracuey in the Spectasor. 
Photogravure frontispiece. 21s. net. 


THE RIGHT PLACE 
By C. E. Montracue 


A new sort of “travel book.” “In this beautifully-written book Mr. Montague stands 
as the champion of gusto and grace.”—Daily ‘News. “A tonic to the mind and spirit of 
man, his book cannot be overpraised.”—Sunday Times. 7s. net. 































(FICTION) 


A MAN IN THE ZOO 


By Davip GaRNETT 
By the author of LADY INTO FOX (6th Imrr., §s. net), winner last year of the 
HAWTHORNDEX and JAMES TAIT BLACK MEMORIAL PRIZES. IMlustrated 
with woodcuts by R A.GARNETT. 6s. net. Also a Special Edition of 100 num- 
bered copies, signed by the author and the artist. 215. net. 


INIGO SANDYS 
By E. B. C. Jones | 
A new novel just published by the author of QUIET INTERIOR, etc. “* Dreamlike, 


subtle, clear and complex’ -we can borrow Inigo’s own phrase about his visions to 
describe the scheme of the book. . . . It is a moving book, of unquestioned sincerity.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 7s. 6d. net. 


(REPRINTS) 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus publish two important reprints in cheaper forms of (1) QUEEN 
VICTORIA éy LytTron STRACHEY, illustrated, at 7s. 6d. net; and (2) DISEN- 
CHANTMENT éy C. E. M nraGug in the St Martin's Library at 3s. 6d. net and 
| ss. net. They also publish new pocket editions of novels by Sik HARRY JOHNSTON, 


! Swane Lesiis, ALpous Huxcey, and Marcaret R. Larminig. Drop a card tor 
their Spring Announcement List, which tells you all about these things and much else, 
to 


97 & 99 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C.2. 


























Printea tor the Proprietors by W. Srsaicut & Sons, Lrv., 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4; eo by the Sratrsman Pustisuinc Co., Lrp., 10 Great 


Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C 

















